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“IT judge the telephone company 
by the people who work for it” 


A little while ago a Vermont newspaper editor, John 
Hooper, commented on the telephone company and 
its people. His words express so well the ideals toward 
which we are striving that we quote them here. 


“T pon’r know how big the 
telephone company is, but 
it is big enough to exceed my 
mental grasp of business. 

“But I don’t find myself 
thinking of it as a business, 
even in my day-to-day contacts. 
Rather, my attention is on the 
voice that says, ‘Number, 
please.’ I find myself wonder- 
ing if that voice is feeling as 
well as it always seems to, or if 
it feels just as hot and weary 
as I do, and would say so if it 
wasn’t the kind of voice it is. 


“The first time the business 
angle really struck home was 
when I read that my friend 
Carl had completed thirty years 
with the company. 


“Now it happens that I know 
something of the details of 
those thirty years with the com- 
pany, and I believe they are a 
credit both to Carl and to the 
big business for which he 
works. 

“In 1907 Carl was a high 
school boy confronted with the 
need for earning money in his 
spare time. He happened to 
get a job as Saturday night 
operator in the telephone ex- 
change. He worked at this job 
for three years and then entered 
the university. 

“After graduation, he was 
hired full time by the telephone 
company, not in an ‘executive’ 
position which some folks think 





goes with a college diploma 
but as a lineman. 


“Within a year he was made 
wire chief of the district, a job 
which he held for the next ten 
years. He was then transferred 
to a larger city as manager of 
the office — then promoted to 
sales manager of the division. 


“A year later he was sent to 
another State, as district man- 
ager. In less than a year, he was 
made manager for the entir 
State. 

“I don’t know much about 
the telephone company as :? 
business; I can only judge it 
by the people who work for it 
Just where the dividing line i 
between a business and the peo 
ple who work for it, I don! 
know. I don’t think there is 
any line.” 


Bell Telephone sy 


“The Telephone Hour” 
is broadcast every Mon- 
day. (N. B.C. Red Net- 
work, 8 P. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time.) 
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What Does a University 
President Dor 


ANONYMOUS 


A Day’s Story by One Who Does It 


HAT does a University Pres- 
ident do? Having retired 
at twelve midnight, he 


awakes at six-thirty. How he would 
like to sleep for at least a half-hour 
more! But the shades at the windows 
of his mind are all up. He con- 
templates what he thinks will be a 
pretty busy day, but how fractional 
is his prescience. Physically he 
remains quiet, knowing that as soon 
as he stirs his wife will end her rest. 
Goodness knows she needs every 
minute that can be allowed her. 
The effects of an auto accident, into 
which he got her over three months 
ago, still add to the fatigue of the 
incessant daily demands upon her 
strength, patience, and sagacity. 
When the seven o'clock whistles 
blow he arises, robes in temporary 
attire, descends, brings in the morning 
paper, and glances at the headlines to 


2g! 


get a report on the temperature and 
pulse of the very sick world. He 
finds no report of any significant 
changes. Democracy seems to have 
had a slight digestive upset as indi- 
cated in a new verbal blast by the 
President of the country against a 
disagreeing senator. The local item 
that catches his eye is an article 
on the sports page which is a 
vitriolic arraignment of his institu- 
tion’s director of athletics for failing 
to schedule a football game with a 
neighboring college the coming fall. 
He marvels at the apparently instan- 
taneous effect of the national execu- 
tive’s personal example on the sports 
writer. 

With his mind thus breakfasted, he 
descends to the basement and gives 
the furnace ashpit its weekly clean- 
out, for tomorrow will be ash-garbage 
day and he will not be at home. 
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Finally, shaved, showered, and 
dressed, he sits down to eat breakfast 
and to fortify himself for the day 
with a few quiet moments of compan- 
ionship with his wife. There a part 
of the time is spent in mutually 
counseling over one of her activities 
and its bearing on the University’s 
welfare. 

On his way to the office he lays 
general plans for the campaign of the 
day, knowing that there are three 
things that must be done—first, 
prepare the items for the monthly 
board meeting to be held at noon; 
second, clear up what is left of 
the unanswered correspondence which 
accumulated during a recent ten-day 
absence and which an honest effort 
the day before, without time out for 
luncheon, had not completed; and 
third, get a haircut, for his tonsorial 
condition is so bad that his wife 
even spoke about it. 

He arrives at his office just in time 
for his first stated engagement, a 
meeting with his assistant and a 
representative of a development com- 
pany concerning a program under 
which the University has been work- 
ing for nearly a year. Forty minutes 
are spent in carefully going over plans 
which are to be laid before the steering 
committee of the board which will 
decide what is to be done for the 
next year. The problem is to deter- 
mine whether the preliminary work 
now about completed shall actually 
eventuate into a program to raise 
much-needed funds for the institution. 

After going through the morning 
mail and answering the “must” 
letters, he is ready to leave for town. 
Just before he does so, his secretary 
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asks him for a few moments, and in 
hesitant words informs him that she 
is about to leave permanently because 
her husband has a new position in 
another city. Quiet, pleasing, indus- 
trious, levelheaded, and conscientious, 
with unusually good common sense, 
what a loss she will be! But this is 
part of the cost of picking them 
young, efficient, and good-looking. 

Finally away, he drives first to the 
barber shop. Next he goes to his 
bank to get the last month’s state- 
ment. He has been concerned because 
of unusual expenses, tax payments 
about due, as well as the premiums 
on some insurance policies. At the 
bank he is accosted by a business man 
who is a leading figure in local 
political and civic affairs. They con- 
verse for more than a quarter of an 
hour, and he takes away for future 
reference some very valuable facts 
which fall from the lips of his 
practical friend. 

Before the board meeting he has a 
few moments to glance at the current 
world health chart and finds the 
conditions as reported practically 
unchanged since morning. 


HE board meeting is the most 

serene for a year. The student 
paper is but barely mentioned! Aside 
from routine matters of appointments, 
budgetary adjustments, and the like, 
there are three unusual matters of 
importance. First, a building which 
the University has for some time 
owned and rented is being vacated 
because of unpaid rent. On account 
of high-powered defense activities in 
the city, many students in the Uni- 
versity’s professional schools are find- 
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ing the weekly charges for their 
rooms being sharply raised. Shall 
the University now launch into the 
administration of a dormitory for 
men and thus seek to ease the 
financial situation of some of these 
out-of-town students? It will. 

Second, the President presents to 
the board a request from the oldest 
Negro national fraternity for the 
privilege of holding its next annual 
meeting in one of the buildings of the 
University. This represents a very 
tough problem, because this Uni- 
versity is located in a state where 
segregation of races is a matter of 
course. With a divided vote—a rara 
avis!—the request is granted. 

Third, a letter is presented from 
an officer of a nearby army canton- 
ment requesting that soldiers sta- 
tioned at his fort be permitted to 
enroll in the night courses at the 
University and pay half the regular 
fee. The board requests the Presi- 
dent to go further into the whole 
problem of what the University can 
do for the welfare of soldiers at 
the center. 

Returning to his office, he finds 
two students waiting. They request 
that he speak before a representative 
group of young persons in the city on 
“Youth and Democracy.” His ears 
prick up immediately because he 
does not know just what this rep- 
resents, and he is wary of finding 
himself entrapped. As they converse 
with him he is reminded that he has 
four other addresses in the near 
offing and wonders whether he has 
time to prepare for yet another one. 
He finally tells them that they may 
come back in two days to receive his 
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answer. He will not be in his office 
the following day, and he wishes to 
check his schedule. 

Soon after they leave, a dean of 
one of the schools comes in. He 
talks about his budget for the coming 
year and reads off the increases in 
salaries which he has in mind for 
certain members of his staff, including 
himself. The President asks him 
where he thinks the money is to come 
from to provide for these increases. 
The dean replies that the school has 
received in the fees currently collected 
sufficient increase in income more 
than to cover these additions. The 
President is then obliged to try again 
to teach the lesson that each school is 
not independent but is a part of the 
University; as this particular school 
early in its career shared more largely 
from the general funds of the Uni- 
versity than the other schools of the 
institution, now it must share in 
the reductions incident to decreased 
income of the University as a whole. 
The dean is brokenhearted and says 
that this will mean instead of progress, 
going backward, that his school is a 
good school, and that it will now be 
a poor one. The President assures 
him of appreciation for the progress 
that has already been made and 
calls attention to problem cases in his 
faculty which he has within the last 
three years so successfully disposed of. 
He also tells the dean that the Uni- 
versity is a good University and that 
it could be made much better had it 
sufficient funds at its disposal. 

After a half-hour with the dean, he 
meets by engagement four business 
men from downtown. They are all 
alumni of a neighboring college and 
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incidentally in the course of their 
discussion divulge that they are all 
members of the same college fra- 
ternity. He soon discovers that they 
have come to talk about the same 
matter which was the subject of the 
vitriolic outburst of the sports writer 
in the morning paper. Their atti- 
tude, however, is cordial, and they 
condemn the spirit expressed in the 
sports sheet. These are reasonable 
men and can be talked with on the 
basis of what is best for an educa- 
tional institution instead of merely 
what is productive of the most 
desirable results in intercollegiate 
athletics. In the course of the con- 
versation one of them asks the 
President, ‘““What is your attitude 
toward athletic aid?” Again, for 
perhaps the hundredth time, he tries 
simply and clearly to set forth that 
fundamental principle that an educa- 
tional institution should after all be 
educational, and that those who 
participate in intercollegiate athletics 
should be treated primarily as stu- 
dents and secondarily as athletes. 
At the end of about twenty minutes 
they leave, apparently in good humor, 
with an expression of appreciation 
from the President for their interest 
and the manner in which they have 
expressed it. 

Now that stated engagements are 
over, he looks into the file of applica- 
tions for secretarial work which has 
been laid on his desk. This file is 
kept for emergencies, but is of little 
use now since the demands arising 
from increased defense activities make 
the securing of good workers a much 
more difficult and expensive task. 
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T FOUR-THIRTY he hurries 
home to get ready to take a 
plane to Washington, where tomorrow 
there is to be a national meeting on 
education and defense, at which 
representatives of the leading colleges 
of the United States will be in 
attendance. At home he packs his 
grip, with the aid of the maid carries 
up the ashes which he cleaned out in 
the morning, stuffs the furnace with 
coal, washes, and changes his clothes. 
In the house mail he finds a letter 
from his lawyer concerning the auto- 
mobile accident, and one from his 
youngest son telling in unrestrained 
exuberance of a short trip which he 
had taken over the week end and of 
new friends made. 

Just before it is time for him to go 
to the flying field, his wife returns 
from her busy afternoon, and they 
spend a very few moments together, 
once more becoming acquainted before 
they part. His wife and his children— 
these are the mainsprings of it all! 

In the waiting room at the flying 
field, he sees a gentleman who some 
years before was rather bluntly denied 
a request which he had presented in 
the name of his company before the 
board of trustees. The gentleman 
neither speaks nor looks toward him. 
Whether this is willful is not to be 
discovered. 

The flying trip is uneventful, except 
that at a transfer point he helps 
the unexpressive gentleman put on 
his overcoat and thus establishes at 
least momentarily formal relationship. 
After a rather abbreviated lunch 
served on the plane he starts to read 
the Saturday Evening Post which he 
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has bought in order torest his mind, but 
drops off to sleep and awakes only 
shortly before the plane reaches his 
destination. 

Arrived in Washington he takes a 
taxicab from the flying field to his 
regular hotel where, on the basis of a 
letter received from the management, 
he thinks he has a reservation. 
Arrived there he is told by a strange 
woman at the desk that she has just 
given up his room, and may she find 
him one elsewhere. In a very much 
disgruntled temperament he tells her 
yes, mutters something about always 
arriving on this late plane, and then 
secures accommodations at $6. where 


he should have had them at $4. 
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Between his light evening lunch, 
his nap, and his thoroughly stirred-up 
feelings over the accommodations, he 
finds himself hungry and seeks the 
tap room of the hotel. There in the 
corner where he can see all the rest 
of the room, he eats and ponders. 
Retiring to his room, he discovers that 
it is immediately across from the 
Treasury Building, and the last thing 
he sees before he closes his eyes in 
sleep are the brightly lighted windows 
of this financial center of the world, 
and he wonders whether there are men 
over there sitting up all night to see 
how fast the national debt grows. 

Why should he worry about the 
budget of the University? 

[Vol. XII, No. 6] 








Should College Teachers Be 
Professionally Trained?r 


By GEORGE D. WILSON 


An Answer Describing Ways and Means 


MERICAN higher educational 
AN sein may be divided 
into three main classes, col- 
leges of arts, of liberal arts, or of 
sciences, professional and _ technical 
colleges and schools, and graduate 
schools. For our present purposes 
the problem of preservice training is 
to be viewed from the standpoint of 
the college. 

Our basic assumption shall be that 
in general the aims of the four-year 
college are to provide advanced gen- 
eral education, develop social outlook, 
and to initiate the student into 
scholarly activities in specific fields. 
If these purposes be accepted, then 
the preservice training, if such is 
needed, should enable the prospective 
teacher to share more fully in the 
accomplishment of the purposes. It 
should also be admitted that out of 
these accepted purposes should grow 
certain guiding principles which will 
aid in assuring that the aims will be 
accomplished. 

The answer to the question, “Should 
college teachers be _ professionally 
trained?” must, I believe, be in the 
affirmative. The reason for such a 
conclusion is simple. It does not 
seem probable that the prospective 


college teacher will gain sufficient 
knowledge of the changes to be 
produced in students, the organiza- 
tion of subject-matter to bring about 
these changes, or the place of the 
teacher in the total college scheme 
without some professional training. 
In other words, if the college 
teacher is to be more than a purveyor 
of information, if he is to be more 
than a lecturer on dull subjects, if he 
is to be more than an examiner of how 
well the student retains cold-storage 
facts, he must be made aware of the 
place of personality, aim, interest, and 
activity in the educational process, 
and he must be stimulated and guided 
in their proper use. Professiona] train- 
ing should prove the most effective 
method of accomplishing these ends. 
The question as to what elements 
should make up such training natu- 
rally follows. The undergraduate 
training of the prospective college 
teacher should be such as to develop 
a wide range of intellectual interests. 
The aim should be to give a broad 
and integrated general knowledge in 
the first two years, designed to 
engender social outlook. During the 
last two years the student should 
continue these broader interests and 
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begin a not-too-narrow specialization. 
The instructors in such an institution 
should encourage the student to 
consider the merits of college teaching 
who because of personality, intelli- 
gence, scholarship, and potential in- 
terest seems particularly well fitted 
for it as a career. 

Some years ago Harvard Uni- 
versity, when inaugurating a new 
program of teacher training, set forth 
some of these implications: 


Among professional workers the teacher 
faces from the beginning a situation 
almost uniquely difficult and challenging. 
Teaching is a co-operative profession. 
Doctors and lawyers work largely on their 
own responsibility. In business special 
tasks are assigned to individual workers, 
with little or no opportunity at the outset 
for participation in the making of policies. 
The teacher on the contrary becomes at 
once a member of the school staff or 
college faculty, and early in his career 
may be charged with the revision of the 
school program or reorganization of 
instruction in a special subject. Further- 
more a teacher goes at once into full 
responsibility for the conduct of his own 
classes. Sometimes he receives adequate 
and intelligent supervision in his work 
but often he must prove himself by his 
own unaided efforts to be master of the 
ordinary forms of practice. To be ade- 
quately prepared for the life career of a 
teacher means, therefore, full command 
of at least one subject and vision and 
power to use it as an agency of education; 
it means technical skill in teaching and a 
broad knowledge of the entire system of 
education within which that skill is to be 
exercised; it means penetration into the 
principles and major problems of a 
constantly changing profession.! 


10 ficial Register of Harvard University. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
XXVIII, No. 21, (April 30, 1931), pp. 23-24. 
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Training for the acceptance of such 
duties in a college should require no 
less than three years of intensive 
study after the completion of and 
work in an undergraduate institution. 
This study should not be of the 
ordinary graduate type with its 
emphasis upon research in one small 
phase of a subject. Rather, it should 
continue the broadening as opposed 
to the narrowing process. 

The elements of such training 
should embrace at least five phases: 
the intensive study of one general 
field of knowledge such as the bio- 
logical sciences, the physical sciences, 
the social sciences, or the humanities, 
and the less intensive study of a 
second general field; the study of the 
college as an educational agency 
including its relationship to other 
educational levels, its evolution, 
practices, and problems of pro- 
gram, instruction, and administra- 
tion; practice in the organization 
of subject-matter for teaching pur- 
poses; observation of college instruc- 
tion; and apprentice or directed 
teaching on the college level. 

No attempt will be made in this 
article to organize these elements 
into a curriculum. The aim here 
will be to justify the inclusion of 
each in the training program. 


HE first element will require 

few supporting arguments, for 
subject-matter has for centuries been 
considered the sine gua non of a 
college teacher. The important point, 
however, is that it is suggested that 
college teachers master broad fields 
of knowledge rather than narrow 
specialities. The college teacher, in 
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keeping with tradition, has been 
developed in research so that he has 
often, as has been charged, known 
more and more about less and less. 

The absurdity of this narrow 
specialization as a preparation for 
teaching underclassmen is soon appar- 
ent. Acollege which employs teachers 
who unashamedly profess ignorance 
of all fields except their own may at 
the same time require the immature 
undergraduate student to have a 
reasonable knowledge of these same 
fields of which its teachers boast 
ignorance. Certainly, then, it is not 
asking too much to expect college 
teachers to make an intensive study 
of one broad field of related knowledge 
and the less intensive study of another 
field. The fields may vary, but a 
tentative classification should include 
the following: the biological sciences, 
the physical sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities.2. It is to 
be assumed, further, that each 
prospective college teacher should 
have a general acquaintance with the 
fields not included in his intensive 
study. 

This type of basic study is necessary 
if the college is to carry out the 
fundamental aims set forth at the 
beginning of this discussion, for 
the college cannot expect its products 
to embrace general education or to 
develop social outlook if its students 
do not come in contact with teachers 
who exhibit these desirable attributes. 
Social outlook must of necessity be 
based upon broad knowledge. In 
addition there must be an _ intel- 


2For a more complete discussion of the writer’s 
point of view on divisions of subject-matter see 
“Broadening the Junior College Curriculum,” 
Junior College Journal, IV, (March, 1934), pp. 290-96. 
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lectualized emotional element which 
makes the teacher more than an 
animated signpost pointing to dry 
facts or to theoretical goals. 

The trite statement, the college 
teacher is a teacher in a college, 
implies that the college teacher, being 
a teacher, should be interested in 
studying the problems of instruction, 
and, being a teacher in a college, he 
should be interested in the college as 
an educational agency. 

Many college teachers have never 
formulated for their own guidance a 
definition of college, or set up its pur- 
poses. They have never decided 
that the college teacher should recog- 
nize his own responsibilities toward 
prospective teachers by providing 
them the means by which they may 
gain a true sense of direction in their 
lifework. The graduate school should 
give the trainee a knowledge of the 
aims, purposes, and programs of the 
college; a knowledge of the evolution 


of the college and its relationship to. 


other educational levels; a knowledge 
of the place of the individual teacher 
in the organization of the college and 
the principles of its administration; 
and a knowledge of the teaching 
methods effective on the college level. 


NOWLEDGE of subject-matter 
is important, but a knowledge of 
how properly to organize that subject- 
matter for teaching purposes is equally 
important. The most economical 
method of gaining such a knowledge 
should be through practice in the 
organization of materials for college 
courses as they are actually offered 
in college. 
Such practice should rest securely 
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upon the knowledge of subject-matter 
on the one hand and method on the 
other, and should provide a test of 
the individual’s grasp of both. Such 
practice should make the student 
aware that subject-matter and method 
when properly organized maintain a 
reciprocal relationship through which 
each reinforces the other as a stimu- 
lating and effective teaching vehicle. 

Observation on the college level 
should be planned carefully in order 
that the trainee shall observe and 
participate under the direction of the 
best college teachers; that is, the 
teachers who attempt to make teach- 
ing a fine art. Even so, the purpose 
of observation is not to provide the 
student a model lesson to be copied. 
The purpose, rather, should be to 
provide an opportunity for the future 
college teacher to weigh and assess 
the various elements which bring 
about the development of knowledge, 
skills, ideals, or attitudes. Observa- 
tion should provide the opportunity 
for the trainee to interpret his educa- 
tional theory in the light of witnessed 
application, thus laying a foundation 
for actual teaching. 

Whether practice in teaching is 
given one name or another makes no 
difference in the problem of whether 
such teaching is, or is not, practicable 
on the college level. The term 
apprenticeship teaching is suggested 
here to avoid the unfavorable infer- 
ences sometimes drawn from the 
term practice. There should be no 
need for a special college for such 
apprentice teaching. Investigations 
on the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels, while not conclusive, 
tend to show that children do not 
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suffer from being enrolled in schools in 
which practice teaching is done. 

The same should be true upon the 
college level. The general under- 
graduate college of the university, or 
affliated or co-operating colleges, 
could be used for such apprenticeship 
teaching. No change in organization 
would be necessary. The ordinary 
college staff is not made up wholly 
of persons holding Doctors’ degrees; 
usually there are assistants, in- 
structors, and even persons in the 
professorial ranks who have earned 
only the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. 

Thus the prospective college teacher, 
by the time he begins his apprentice 
teaching, would be equal in training 
to a large percentage of staff members 
in many recognized colleges. Some 
of these same staff members, especially 
the assistants, and in some instances 
the instructors, are enrolled in courses 
in the same institution in which 
they teach. Under these conditions 
apprentice teaching would not be a 
great departure from present practice 
in many institutions, and the teaching 
should be better than some of the 
teaching under present conditions 
because of the basic professional 
training. 

One element necessary in such a 
program is that the college student 
and the prospective college teacher 
be brought together under the most 
favorable circumstances. One method 
could be that of listing the prospective 
teacher as an instructor so as not to 
set him off into a distinct group in 
the eyes of the college student. 
Another procedure could be to list 
courses, in which apprentice teaching 
would be done, as being taught 
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jointly by two teachers—the two 
being the regular teacher and the 
apprentice teacher. The relationship 
between the regular and apprentice 
teacher should begin in the first 
semester of the third year of graduate 
work and the degree of participation 
on the part of the prospective teacher 
should depend upon his previous 
experience and promise as a teacher. 
Some individuals with records of 
teaching service, upon demonstrating 
their proficiency as college teachers 
in the broad field of their speciality, 
should be excused from the apprentice- 
teaching requirements. For such 
persons there could be substituted in 
place of any part, or parts, of the 
apprentice work, certain projects in 
the organization of subject-matter or 
techniques of teaching in their respec- 
tive areas of specialization. 


HE present training toward the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
does not provide the best type of 
training necessary for those planning 
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to become teachers of undergraduate 
students because an overemphasis has 
been placed upon subject-matter at 
the expense of the human element on 
the one hand, and upon research 
on theother. To put such a program 
as has been suggested into opera- 
tion there must be a better selection 
of prospective college teachers. The 
decrease in the number entering the 
field should have a tendency to 
balance more nearly the supply and 
demand for qualified college teachers. 
Under this circumstance the salaries 
of beginning teachers would doubtless 
be materially increased. Thus, indi- 
viduals would be willing to spend the 
necessary time in continuous residence 
since they would be assured a more 
adequate financial reward at the end 
of the training period. In time the 
number of persons of prior college- 
teaching experience, enrolled in such 
a training curriculum, would tend to 
decrease and the curriculum would 
become a prerequisite for practically 
all college teaching. [Vol. XII, No. 6] 








Field Trips at Columbia College 


By CARL MARCY 


An Evaluation Based on Ten Years’ Experience 


ORE than ten years ago a 

young instructor at Columbia 

College offered a course called 
“Introduction to Contemporary Eco- 
nomic Institutions” to sophomore 
students. He believed that social 
science taught in the environment of 
New York City should avail itself 
of the multitudinous opportunities 
to see industrial and governmental 
institutions at work. Thus it was 
that Roy Stryker’s course became 
one which combined visits to indus- 
trial institutions with class discussion 
and study of the implications of 
the places and problem situations 
observed. 

Several years later the Columbia 
College underclass curriculum was 
extensively changed. In 1929-30 a 
required sophomore course, meeting 
three times a week, was inaugurated. 
This was an expansion of an earlier 
required freshman course entitled 
“An Introduction to Contemporary 
Civilization in the West.” This fresh- 
man course has been continued and 
now functions as background for 
an increased understanding of con- 
temporary economic, political, and 
intellectual problems. The latter are 
studied in the sophomore course, 
“Contemporary Economic and Social 
Problems in the United States,” the 
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required sophomore course introduced 
in 1929. Horace Taylor’s Contem- 
porary Economic Problems and Trends 
is the textbook used in the sophomore 
course. This book seeks “to describe 
and to analyze the present economic 
organization, and to consider the 
economic problems of the present. . . . 
with reference to the conditions out of 
which they arise.’”! 

Columbia College today has elimi- 
nated the departmentalized intro- 
ductory courses in social science and 
has substituted the just-described 
two-year sequence, Contemporary 
Civilization. The intellectual, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of the 
past and present are treated in terms 
of the total problem; the depart- 
mental approach has been relegated 
to the background. 

The field trips formerly offered in 
the introductory course fitted logically 
with the content of the second-year 
course. There seemed no better way 
of supplementing a textbook study 
of our contemporary economic and 
political organization and its prob- 
lems than to put the students in actual 
contact with the part of society they 
were studying by field trips. 

The inclusion of the field trips as a 
part of the course involved several 


1New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938, p. iii. 
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basic changes in the character of the 
field trips. Whereas Mr. Stryker’s 
course had been elective, Contem- 
porary Civilization, and hence the 
field trips, were required for all 
Sophomores. Moreover, the intro- 
ductory course had been planned with 
a close correlation between classwork 
and field trips—a condition prac- 
tically impossible to duplicate when 
trips had to be arranged for some 450 
students taught by some ten different 
instructors. Later the effects of these 
changes will be discussed more fully. 

In the early days of the trips, the 
task of providing trips for 450 stu- 
dents created many difficulties. Each 
student was required to take six trips 
during the school year. Three of 
these were specified, one to the New 
York City police department, one to 
a Ford assembly plant, and another 
a boat trip through New York 
Harbor. The three remaining trips 
were elective. Attendance on each 
of the designated trips varied from 
fifty to four hundred students—far 
too many to permit any running 
explanation of what was being seen. 
Attendance on each of the elective 
trips was limited to twenty students. 
In 1930, students had a total of 
thirty-six different places which they 
might choose to visit. 


ODAY the designated trips have 
been eliminated and in their 
stead the trips are divided into six 
groups; each student is required to 
select one trip from each. Each 


group represents a type of process or 
institution which it is thought every 
student should see. 

examples, are listed: 


The groups, with 
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Group I. Production (assembly-line)— 

The Ford Assembly Plant 

The Edison Lamp Works 
Group II. Production (continuous-flow)— 

The National Sugar Refining Company 

The National Biscuit Company 
Group III. Transportation— 

New York Harbor 

Grand Central Terminal 
Group IV. Marketing— 

R. H. Macy and Company 

New York Stock Exchange 

Produce markets of New York City 
Group V. Government (legislative and 

administrative)— 

The City Council 

Municipal Lodging House 
Group VI. Government (judicial) — 

United States District Court 

The Night Court 

There are a total of 68 different 
places which the students may choose 
to visit, and nearly 200 separate 
trips are conducted. Thus the stu- 
dents have a wide choice of places to 
visit and several alternate dates on 
which to go. They are accommodated 
in groups of less than 15. 

More recently the trips have been 
supplemented in two ways: by the 
use of motion pictures, and by visits 
with men rather than to institutions. 
The several remarkable documentary 
films of the last few years present the 
problems of agriculture and housing 
in a more vivid manner than trips can 
do—and they are easier on the feet. 
There are also a number of industrial 
films which present the organization 
of an industry in a way which cannot 
be duplicated for the visitor. 

There has been a tendency for 
trips to become stereotyped into a 
mechanical visit to an institution 
such as a bank. The students see 
the money, watch the vaults open, 
examine the protective devices, see 
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the check-canceling machines and go 
home thinking they know about 
banks. A bank visit is likely to be 
much more satisfactory if an inter- 
view can be arranged with one of the 
officials. Simply to ask a banker to 
come to lecture to the class is not a 
fit substitute for a conversation with 
him in his own environment. Care 
must be taken to select a man who 
can discuss his business convincingly. 

The avowed purpose of the field- 
trip requirement is to make more 
specific the content of the con- 
temporary-civilization course. Thus 
when the student has been discussing 
the security markets in class, effort 
is made to have him visit the Stock 
or Curb Exchange or talk with an 
investment counselor within the next 
few days. The investment counselor 
as talked about in class is con- 
siderably different from the one sitting 
in his office, feet on desk, trying to 
keep his cigar lighted, and talking 
about the investment qualities of 
stocks and bonds. When the text- 
book assignment approaches the 
material on public utilities, the stu- 
dents are given opportunity to see 
the nature of the plant which makes 
up the capital investment. These 
are but illustrations of the technique 
used in connection with most of 
such textbook materials as business 
(Ford Motor Company), labor (Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union), housing (Regional Plan 
Association). 

It should be emphasized at this 
point that no trip is illustrative 
of only one fact and serves only 
one purpose. When visiting a large 
industrial plant the primary purpose 
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may be to see our technology in 
operation, but the student should 
also be aware that some labor prob- 
lems are equally well illustrated, or 
that he is witnessing the results of a 
tremendously complex yet efficient 
administrative machine. For that 
matter, the visit to an industrial 
plant should also illustrate things 
outside the economic realm. If the 
student is a potential engineer or 
embryonic chemist, if observant, he 
will see many things of interest. 


HE most general student criti- 
cism of the field trips at Columbia 

is that they are required. Many of 
the places, say the students, could be 
visited at their own leisure, and they 
would rather go voluntarily than be 
forced. Moreover, if they have to 
do a thing because it is required, they 
do it with poor grace and lack of 
interest, whereas if they were free 
to go or not to go, every student 
making the trip would be interested. 
It is undoubtedly true that activi- 
ties done voluntarily, with interest 
as the motive power, are the better 
pedagogical technique. For some stu- 
dents with a high degree of intellectual 
curiosity it makes no _ difference 
whether a course is required or not— 
if it is new, they like it. For others, 
anything required, whether it be 
language, science, or survey course, is 
to be got out of the way as effortlessly 
as possible so they can do what they 
want to do. From the viewpoint of 
educational method it might be best 
if no college courses were required— 
let the student browse where his 
interest leads him. But many edu- 
cators have felt that the student 
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does not know what is best for him. 
He must be told to take certain 
courses in order to have a minimal 
background. He should be familiar 
with the framework of our govern- 
ment, with certain classics, with the 
scientific method, or with certain 
required supplementary readings— 
whether he likes it or not. 

There is also some difficulty in 
administering field trips on an optional 
basis. If the trip is so optional that 
the student may come or not as he 
pleases, there may be four or five 
showing up to visit an industrial 
plant when the teacher promised 
thirty, or a hundred to visit a 
brewery when the teacher promised 
twenty-five. 

While Columbia College requires 
the student to take a minimum of six 
trips, the stringency of the require- 
ment is relieved to some extent by 
giving the student option to select 
from a wide variety and by providing 
a method by which the more mature 
and experienced students may be 
excused from taking some of the trips. 


NOTHER common student criti- 
cism is the lack of correlation 
between the classroom work and the 
trips. This is a difficulty which need 
not develop where the class is small 
and the instructor arranges his own 
trips and correlates his classwork 
with the trips. But when the number 
of students is large, their instructors 
varied, the arrangements for trips 
handled through a central office, and 
the individual groups small, the prob- 
lem of correlation increases. Thus 


during the week in class when security 
markets are being considered, it may 
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not be convenient for the Exchanges 
to entertain visits from six or eight 
groups; or when chapters pertinent to 
industrial organizations are studied, 
the motorcar companies may not yet 
be in production on their new models. 

So long as the course is not adapted 
to the field trips, the lack of correla- 
tion can only be mitigated—not 
eliminated. A social-science survey 
course, however, should not be built 
around field trips. The trips are 
supplemental to the course. 

Efforts to correlate course and 
trips have proceeded along two main 
lines. In the first place, trips have 
been arranged so as to coincide as far 
as possible with the relevant class 
material. In the second place, each 
trip is preceded by a lecture of about 
twenty minutes. These talks are 
used to point out the relation between 
the class material and the place to be 
visited. If the student has covered 
security markets in class, then it is a 
simple matter to call back to his mind 
certain pertinent materials which will 
be illustrated by the particular trip. 
But if the text material has not yet 
been covered in class, the short 
lecture prior to the trip is inadequate. 
Since most of the visits must come 
between the hours of one and five in 
the afternoon, and some time is used 
in travel, the lectures must be short. 
When the student has not covered 
the class material pertaining to a trip, 
only a few minutes can be given to 
correlation of the classwork with the 
prospective trip. The remainder of 
the lecture must be given to building 
background for what is to be seen. 

A further effort to prepare the 
student and correlate the trip with 
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the classwork is made by distributing 
a field-work manual to each student. 
This booklet contains a description 
of each place to be visited and points 
out its significance to the course. 
While reading the manual is not 
required, a student questionnaire indi- 
cated that two-thirds of the students 
read the material about their trips. 

The student might be asked to 
make his own correlation in a series 
of reports upon the trips. Reports 
have not been required at Columbia, 
although students occasionally use 
the subject-matter of the trips for 
English papers. It has been thought 
that reports would complicate the 
conduct of the trips and add an undue 
amount of work for the already bur- 
dened student. These considerations, 
it has seemed, outweigh the value of 
written reports. 

One frequent and disturbing reac- 
tion of students to the trips is 
that they think the places visited 
have no particular significance for 
them as individuals. They look upon 
the industrial worker, the skilled 
machinist, the factory foreman—even 
the lower-court judges—as men doing 
uninteresting jobs. “‘ Does that judge 
sit up there all day, listening to this 
kind of stuff?” “Is that the only 
machine that guy works on?” “Do 
they only get two weeks’ vacation?” 
These are typical comments from the 
students who in two years will be 
seeking their own places in the world. 
Many of them are contemptuous of 
job and salary of the “working 
man.” They feel the same about 
the white-collar clerk, four or five 
years their senior and a college 
graduate. The visit to an industrial 
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plant or commercial concern is an 
illustration of something they read 
in a book; it is not a picture of the 
adult life in which many of them will 
soon be engaged. Such a reaction 
may merely indicate immaturity. 
On the other hand, it may indicate 
a false optimism which a college 
man gets because he is a college man. 
The feeling does not seem to be 
confined to the small group assured 
of subsistence on family income or 
sure of a partnership with father 
after completing college. 

The same inference may be drawn 
from annual senior questionnaires 
which show that Seniors expect, on 
the average, to be making $5,000 per 
year five years after graduation. 
Perhaps it is the optimism of youth. 
The eftort is made, nevertheless, in 
conducting trips to have the students 
realize that these industries represent 
the jobs available for them as chem- 
ists, engineers, accountants, lawyers, 
businessmen, and college graduates in 
general. Although as Sophomores 
they have not yet elected their major 
study, the vocational implications of 
the trips should not be overlooked. 


AVE the trips been of value 

to the students and are they a 
proper and efficient educational device? 
A questionnaire submitted to the 
students several years ago gave the 
following results: In 387 question- 
naires, under the heading of “General 
Suggestions,” there were 32 comments 
that the trips were interesting and 
educational, 11 comments that the 
trips should be dropped, and 344 
with nocomments. If the same ratio 
pro and con holds for the 344 with no 
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comment, approximately 34 per cent 
of the students find no valuable 
purpose in the trips. Such an infer- 
ence, however, is not reliable. It is 
probable that those students not 
commenting were largely in favor of 
the trips, or at least not actively 
opposed. Opposition is more likely 
to express itself in comment than 
in satisfaction. 

Whether students who object to 
trips should be “run through the 
mill” with those who find them 
valuable is a hard question. A dis- 
interested student, if his lack of 
interest is active and vocal, can spoil 
an entire trip. Yet frequently the 
student starting out uninterested 
and unco-operative finds his interest 
awakened. You can lead a student 
to water, but you can’t make him 
drink. Yet having got him there, the 
water may look good. 

It is not uncommon for students 
who have taken the trips to come back 
several years after graduation and 
express their satisfaction with the 
experiences. There seems to be more 
appreciation of their value after the 
student has been away from college 
for several years. Probably few grad- 
uates could recall many facts, chap- 
ters, or discussions from their course 
reading and classwork, but most of 
them could recall all their field trips. 
If the field trip has offered them 
something valuable to recall, or has 
associated with it some important 
facts or theories, then the field trips 
have done their job. 

On the debit side of a required 
field-trip program, conducted as part 
of the implementation of a social- 
science orientation course, may be 
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listed: the fact that the trips are 
required; the difficulty of correlating 
trips to classwork; the possibility of 
repetition of some experiences of 
secondary school; the fact that trips 
take time (approximately twenty 
hours during the year); the item of 
expense in conducting trips; and the 
fact that trips are an undoubted 
burden on the places visited. 

On the credit side we may list the 
following: activity is conducive to 
learning; facts made a part of a 
person’s own experience are more 
potent than those learned from a 
book; realism is a factor often lack- 
ing in education; visual-educational 
methods more readily impress the 
student than passive reading; stu- 
dents need contact with “‘life’’; the 
trips have a vocational impact at a 
time when that is needed; they are a 
source of stimulation independent of 
textbook or class; they make an 
opportunity for the student to visit 
places inaccessible to him as an 
individual; they put him into contact 
with men who are doing, not teaching; 
and they broaden the scope of his 
firsthand knowledge. Some of these 
credits overlap—others will occur to 
the reader. 

This balance sheet must be totaled 
by each person contemplating the use 
of field trips as an educational device. 
Ten years of experience in Columbia 
College shows the trips to have been 
worth while. Whether they will so 
continue in the future depends upon 
the handling of the difficulties we 
have considered, the treatment of new 
problems as they arise, the flexibility 
of the administrative machinery, and 
national problems beyond our control. 

(Vol. XII, No. 6] 
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Toward Integration 


By THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN 


Administrative, Curricular, and Methodological Changes Leading 
toward Intergration in College Education 


NTEGRATION is a word to credits for the attainment of the 


conjure with in modern education. 

The importance of integration is 
reflected in the modern emphasis on 
the integration of personality, on the 
harmonious relation of the individual 
with his environment, on the intelli- 
gent assimilation of subject-matter 
by the learner, on the integrating 
functions of curriculum and teaching 
methods, and so on. The movement 
for integration has wrought important 
changes in the program of the lower 
schools. To what extent has it been 
felt in the college? It is the purpose 
of this article to point out certain 
changes in the college program which 
point to the direction of better 
integration in the learning experiences 
of the student. 

There are two features of college 
organization which militate against 
the achievement of integration: the 
credit system and narrow depart- 
mentalization. As long as the credit 
system reigns, college education tends 
to become a mechanical process of 
accumulating fragmentary credits and 
points. When a student plans his 
program for a given semester or year, 
one of his most important considera- 
tions is whether the chosen courses 
make up the necessary number of 
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Bachelor’s degree within a period of 
four years. In order to facilitate 
the choice of studies to make up the 
prescribed number of credits, the 
college offers courses of instruction of 
varying credit-values, sorne of one or 
two credits and others of four or five 
credits. Apart from certain required 
courses, a student’s main consider- 
ation, then, is to choose studies which 
will add up to the prescribed number 
of credits. Suppose, for example, 
fifteen credits constitute a normal 
schedule, and a student finds that 
required courses add up to eleven 
credits. He has to find four credits 
from among the electives. He looks 
over the list and is attracted by a 
three-credit course. Unfortunately, 
there is no one-credit elective that 
appeals to him, and the regulations 
do not permit him to exceed fifteen 
credits. He is thus faced with 
the necessity of either accepting a 
deficiency in credits or giving up his 
preferred elective in favor of some 
four-credit course or two two-credit 
courses for which he has no other 
purpose than to obtain the necessary 
number of credits. The courses thus 
chosen are often unrelated to one 
another; fragmentarism rather than 
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integration is the result. Fragmen- 
tarism is, indeed, carried to such 
extremes at times that a student 
finds his time and effort scattered 
among seven or eight different courses, 
each meeting for one or two fifty- 
minute periods a week. Under such 
circumstances, integration becomes 
almost an impossibility. 

Realizing the evils of the credit 
system, colleges have made various 
attempts to organize courses of 
instruction on a different basis. A 
more conservative departure is to 
state degree requirements in terms 
of courses instead of credits. A 
semester’s program consists of four 
or five courses. Each course of 
instruction is supposed to require 
a fourth or a fifth (as the case may 
be) of the student’s time. In selecting 
a course, a student does not have to 
worry about its credit-value and will 
therefore be more free to choose on 
the basis of his interest or the relation 
of the course to the rest of his pro- 
gram. The limitation of the program 
to four or five courses also makes 
possible greater concentration of effort. 

The first-mentioned innovation 
could be introduced without dis- 
carding the credit system. A more 
radical departure would be a com- 
plete abandonment of the numerical 
reckoning of college studies. A num- 
ber of colleges which launched new 
curriculum plans in recent years have 
omitted from their catalogues any 
reference to credits or number of 
courses required. Students are asked 
to prepare themselves in certain 


fields of knowledge; courses are recom- 
mended, but not required. The degree 
is granted on the basis of tested 
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proficiency rather than on the number 
of courses taken. Such is the new 
system in the College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and, with modifica- 
tions, in a number of general colleges. 


UST as the credit system breaks 

up the educative process into 
fractional units, the system of de- 
partmentalization arbitrarily divides 
knowledge into small segments whose 
relationship with one another becomes 
more obscure as specialization in 
study is increased. Narrow depart- 
mentalization encourages that type 
of specialization which fails to appre- 
ciate the interrelatedness of various 
branches of knowledge. Not only is 
the relationship between different 
departments of college studies for- 
gotten, but even within the same 
department the courses of instruction 
are so specialized that few students 
are led to see the relationship between 
them. The student pursues discrete 
courses rather than an integrated 
field of study. 

Many measures have been adopted 
to offset the evils of narrow depart- 
mentalization. The combination of 
related departments into divisions 
has become a popular practice among 
colleges today. The divisional organi- 
zation is intended to make the faculty 
as well as the students more aware 
of the interrelatedness of different 
departmental fields of study, and to 
encourage them to work out broad 
programs of study including related 
subjects in different fields. In some 
colleges a new integration of related 
subjects is sought by organizing them 
into new groups such as the Depart- 
ment of Biography at Carleton Col- 
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lege, the School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse University, 
the Department of American Citizen- 
ship at Washburn College, the Divi- 
sion of Euthenics at Vassar College, 
and many others. The divisional 
organization has also facilitated the 
introduction of interdepartmental or 
even interdivisional majors which 
enable students to integrate their 
studies under broad problems cutting 
across several departmental fields. 
A further step in this direction is the 
development of new courses of instruc- 
tion which cover wider fields than the 
traditional departmental courses. For 
example, a course in the problems of 
modern society would draw materials 
from such related departments as 
sociology, economics, political science. 


HE development of new courses 

of instruction eventually leads 

to sweeping curriculum reforms. A 
common criticism of the college cur- 
riculum is that it lacks unity. It 
consists of departments which are 
independent of each other, and each 
department consists of discrete courses 
and subjects whose relationship to 
one another is not always clear. An 
integrated curriculum must have unity 
within itself; there must be certain 
unifying principles which guide the 
construction of the entire curriculum. 
The quest for unity in the cur- 
riculum has produced a variety of 
curriculum plans. Some years ago, 
the University of Wisconsin started 
an Experimental College in which the 
entire curriculum consisted of the 
study of-a civilization: Greek civiliza- 
tion in the freshman year and nine- 
teenth-century American life in the 
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sophomore year. All the studies were 
thus related to one central purpose, 
the understanding of a given civiliza- 
tion. Today, a variation of this 
curriculum plan is found in the 
program of St. John’s College at 
Annapolis, Maryland, where a cur- 
riculum of classical books has been 
inaugurated. The studies at St. 
John’s are not departmentalized; they 
are grouped around the liberal arts 
of the thirteenth century. Knowl- 
edge and thought are studied in the 
total setting of the works of great 
minds of the past. Plato is studied; 
his philosophy, political thought, eco- 
nomic thought, and educational ideas 
are not dealt with separately and 
independently in a number of depart- 
mentalized courses. The St. John’s 
program has been  severely—and 
justly—criticized for its failure to 
grapple directly and bravely with the 
problems of contemporary life, but 
one must grant that it is an earnest 
search for a unity in the curriculum 
and an integration of college studies. 

Not satisfied with withdrawal into 
a monastery of classical books, some 
colleges have set out boldly to seek 
unifying principles from among the 
ideas, thoughts, problems, and issues 
of contemporary life. The College of 
the University of Chicago and the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota are two noteworthy exam- 
ples. Chicago organizes its studies 
under four broad fields of knowledge 
which constitute the intellectual heri- 
tage of the modern age. The four 
fields are the biological sciences, the 
humanities, the physical sciences, and 
the social sciences. The curriculum 
is governed by a central purpose; 
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namely, to develop an_ intelligent 
understanding of the contemporary 
environment and culture. 

The General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota builds its cur- 
riculum around four areas of life 
problems and needs as disclosed by 
an objective study of the problems 
and activities of college youth in 
American society. The four areas 
are vocational orientation, home- and 
family-life orientation, social and civic 
orientation, and personal-life orienta- 
tion. The central purpose of the 
curriculum is to help students to 
adjust adequately to different types 
of life situations so that they may be 
at home and at ease in the modern 
world. Studies are integrated under 
the laige problems of contemporary 
life and grouped together according 
to the purposes they serve, or, in 
other words, to the type of life 
problems they help solve. In both 
Chicago and Minnesota, then, inte- 
gration in studies is sought by the 
definition of clear-cut objectives of 
general education and the construc- 
tion of courses of instruction in 
harmony with these guiding objectives. 


NTEGRATION, in the last analy- 

sis, is an individual matter. After 
all is said and done, it is the individual 
student who must do the integrating. 
To do this, the student must have 
some purpose in study. A gripping 
purpose is a great integrating force. 
If, therefore, the student could be 
helped to conceive worthy purposes 
for his studies, the problem of integra- 
tion would be much simplified. 

Various methods have been devised 
to induce purposeful study on the 
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part of college students. There are 
methods which are designed to pro- 
mote more self-study on the part of 
students. Different forms of tutorial 
method or honors method have as one 
of their chief purposes the encourage- 
ment of independent and self-initiated 
study on the part of the students, 
Instead of being driven by the 
pressure of daily assignments, stu- 
dents are thrown on their own 
responsibility to plan their work and 
budget their time. Relieved in part 
from daily class attendance, they are 
given long periods of free time for 
self-study. When they assume more 
responsibility and take more initiative, 
it is believed that they are more 
likely to develop genuine purposes 
which will serve as an integrating 
force in their studies. 

An important feature of such 
methods is a general comprehensive 
examination at the end of the college 
course. It is contended that such 
an examination, serving as a tangible 
goal, helps to provide a definite 
purpose for student effort. More- 
over, since the examination is sup- 
posed to be general and to emphasize 
the understanding of principles and 
the appreciation of relationships, it 
encourages synthesis and integration 
in the organization of ideas and facts. 
The student must try to put together 
in meaningful relationships the con- 
tent of the various courses he takes, 
and must plan to fill in the gaps 
between courses by self-initiated read- 
ing and study; for his purpose is the 
understanding of a broad field rather 
than the memory of the content of 
specific courses as such. 

[Continued on page 340] 
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What Colleges Emphasize 
Consumer Problems? 


By ALPHEUS MARSHALL 


A Catalogue of Typical Courses with the Institutions Offering Them 


T IS the belief of many persons 
that if students in our colleges 
are to lead more effective eco- 
nomic lives they should be afforded 
opportunities to study the operation 
of the economic system as it affects 
them as consumers. In many cases 
this has resulted in modifications of 
the traditional curriculum require- 
ments to allow the development of the 
neglected principle that consumption 
is the goal of all productive effort. 
Functional education in the field of 
consumer relationships has a much 
more important place than formerly 
in the various college curriculums. 
The consumption-economics courses 
of a number of institutions of higher 
learning warrant special mention 
because of either the relative com- 
pleteness of their programs, the large 
number of courses offered, the unusu- 
alness of their programs, or the 
emphasis of the subject-matter.t. Ap- 
proximately 920 courses offered in 451 
colleges and universities can be 
designated as courses that are taught 


1For information concerning the nature of con- 
sumption economics courses and the scope and 
type of offerings, see the following articles by the 
author: ‘College Courses in Consumption Eco- 
nomics,” Journal of ong a et 1940; “Nine 
Hundred Twenty Courses in Consumption Eco- 
nomics,” Educational Record, January, 1941. 


Bil 


strictly from the viewpoint of the 
consumer’s economic interests. These 
courses may be placed in one or more 
of the following divisions: 


Titles of Courses Number 
Economics of Consumption, Consumer Eco- 


nomics, The Consumer in Modern Society. 121 





Consumption Problems, Consumer Education 98 
Food Economics, Clothing Economics, Textile 
Ns 0 cha 043 0x0 05ensquenennens 161 
Household Management, Management of the 
NN hint ca ani coherent Se 156 
Economics ofthe Home, Household Economics 110 
Family Finance, Persona! Financial Manage- 
ment, Personal Finance................. 72 
A cathe s on tnk cans kki cathe 39 
RR ht ni A he cit Gs «aida seeks 27 
The Co-operative Movement.............. 28 
i Pre ere 22 
Consumer-Buyer and the Market, Marketing 
2 a6 wacis ee oR OOD 19 
Co-operative Marketing...... - 18 
Co-operation, Co-operative Organization. . 15 
Miscellaneous courses...............0e000. 34 
Wes diab ds. didsand cae 920? 


Most of the consumption courses 
appear in home-economics depart- 
ments, but many are given in eco- 
nomics and_business-administration 
divisions. However, quite a few courses 
in the latter departments, while not 
formal consumption courses, give con- 
siderable emphasis to consumer prob- 
lems. A few courses are offered 
in agricultural-economics, education, 
sociology, and science departments. 


2Adapted from Table II (page 31), found in 
Educational Record, XXII (January, 1941), p. 31. 
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N ALMOST all divisions of Colum- 

bia University consumer courses 
are offered. Teachers College has 
the most varied and extensive list, 
offering the courses in its educational- 
economics, household, and household- 
arts education departments. Among 
the courses in these groups are 
economic problems and education, the 
co-operative movement, education 
and economic welfare, housing and 
community welfare, consumers’ prob- 
lems, topics in consumer education, 
consumer education, consumer educa- 
tion and standards of living, problems 
of the family household, consumer 
problems in textiles, and economics 
of clothing consumption. Interesting 
to note is the great emphasis on the 
consumption aspects of educational 
economics, which contrasts with major 
attention given to production prob- 
lems in almost all economics depart- 
ments. The work in Teachers College 
may lead to the doctorate. In the 
Division of History, Economics, and 
Public Law are offered problems of 
consumption in industrial society and 
in the Sociology Department problems 
in metropolitan living, institutional 
background of current consumption, 
personal income and expenditure in 
the United States. Barnard College 
gives a course, which runs through 
both semesters, dealing with the 
consumer in modern society, while 
the School of Business through its 
marketing department, offers a rather 
inclusive course in economics of con- 
sumption. Columbia University gives 
a variety of courses in every field, and 
its excellent offerings in consumption 
economics are in keeping with the 
general completeness of its curricu- 
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lums. A_ considerable amount of 
material in consumption economics 
has been contributed by persons 
associated with the University. 

At Iowa State College at Ames 
much emphasis is given to con- 
sumption problems. In_ the eco- 
nomics department are found such 
courses as economics of consumption, 
which is given every quarter as a 
part of principles of economics for 
home-economic students; economics 
of the household; consumers’ market- 
ing; food economics; co-operation at 
home and abroad; standards of living, 
housing, and family finance. The latter 
two courses are also being offered in 
the home-management department. 
Special problems and research courses 
in consumption economics are also 
given for graduate students; the work 
is sufficiently advanced to warrant 
the granting of the degrees of Master 
of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
The courses at Iowa State are of rela- 
tively long standing, and from them 
have emerged several textbooks which 
have encouraged the new emphasis in 
economics. 

The University of Chicago, through 
its School of Business, offers courses 
in current problems of investors and 
consumer finance; the home-economics 
department offers courses in economic 
problems of the family, the consumer 
and the market, standards and costs 
of living, and the field and method- 
ology of consumption study. The 
economics department offers work in 
the theory and measurement ot 
demand, and recommends for its stu- 
dents the already-mentioned courses 
in home economics. In both the 
departments of economics and of 
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home economics, consumption is a 
possible field of concentration for 
candidates for the doctorate. 

The most practical offerings in the 
field are at Antioch College where 
the plan “of alternate work and 
study, through employment in social 
settlements, welfare associations, and 
public institutions,’” is followed. The 
program in theconsumers’ co-operative 
movement was made possible by 
grants from the Ohio Farm Bureau 
and the Good Will Fund. Courses 
are given in the consumers’ co- 
operative movement, in planning, 
management, and financing of 
co-operatives, and in society under 
co-operative economics. Following the 
general plan of the College, during 
alternate periods students studying 
co-operation usually have jobs in 
various co-operative organizations. 


MONG the teachers’ colleges 
Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation stands out in consumption- 
economics courses. In the business 
and economics departments are offered 
consumer economics, the teaching of 
consumer economics, and principles 
of (personal) investment. The home- 
arts department gives such courses as 
housing problems, textile economics, 
and household management. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, in 
its home-economics department, offers 
a variety of consumption courses such 
as family finance, clothing selection, 
consumer problems in textiles and 
clothing, housing, problems in buying 
household textiles, and food con- 
sumption, the latter two courses being 
given for graduate credit only. 


3College Bulletin,Catalogue Issue,1938-1939, P.110. 
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At the University of Maryland a 
co-operative organization curriculum 
has recently been set up in the 
College of Commerce which consists 
of a four-year course leading to a 
Bachelor’s degree. In the depart- 
ments of economics, business admin- 
istration, and agricultural economics 
the following courses are offered: 
economics of consumption, economics 
of co-operative organization, consumer 
financing, food-products inspection, 
consumption of farm products and 
standards of living, elements of (per- 
sonal) finance, co-operative intern- 
ship, and co-operation in agriculture. 
Home-economics courses include hous- 
ing, home management, and_ food 
buying. An excellent graduate semi- 
nar is available in the education 
department during the summersession. 

At Fresno State College consumer 
courses are available in the com- 
merce, home-economics, and edu- 
cation departments. Florida State 
College for Women has some courses 
in its home-economics department; 
namely, marketing for consumers, 
personal and family finance, housing 
in relation to family life, distribu- 
tion of wealth and income, and 
the consumer-buyer and the mar- 
ket. At Lewis Institute (Chicago), 
consumer problems and __ business 
finance are offered by the economics 
and business department, while the 
home-economics department has an 
offering in consumer education. 

The University of Arizona has a 
large number of consumption courses 
in the home-economics department: 
textile buying, budgeting problems, 
economics of the household, the 
consumer and the market, housing, 
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problems in family economics, 
economics of consumption, research in 
economics of the household. Econom- 
ics of consumption is offered during 
the summer session in the economics 
department. 

In the home-economics department 
at Ohio University is an excellent 
group of consumer offerings; namely, 
economics of consumption, consumers’ 
co-operation, special problems in 
household economics, special prob- 
lems in home (economic) man- 
agement, economics of foods, and 
economics of clothing. The market- 
ing department offers a course in 
co-operative marketing. Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
offers courses in economics of con- 
sumption and consumer co-operation 
in the economics department, the art 
of living and household economics in 
the home-economics department, and 
improvement of instruction in con- 
sumer education in the commercial- 
education department. The Stout 
Institute has a good selection of con- 
sumer courses in the home-economics 
department: consumer information, 
standards of living, housing, food 
economics, and economics of house 
furnishing. 

Economics of consumption is offered 
in the economics department at the 
University of Wisconsin, and a large 
number of courses is given in home 
economics, including family budgets, 
housing, clothing economics, house- 
hold-administration principles and 
projects, problems of consumption, 
and an advanced course in housing. 
In the agricultural-economics depart- 
ment are offered several courses in 
farmers’ co-operatives. 
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In the business-administration de- 
partment of Gooding College are 
courses in principles of co-operation, 
co-operative marketing, and problems 
in co-operation. The home-economics 
department offers a consumer course 
in home (economic) management. 
Kansas State College has a complete 
list of consumer courses in the home- 
economics department: economics of 
consumption, consumers’ buying, fam- 
ily finance, problems in household 
finance, economic problems of the 
family, and clothing economics. 


HE courses in consumption 
economics at the University of 
Minnesota are rather inclusive, being 
offered by three departments; namely, 
agricultural economics, economics, and 
home economics. From the material 
taught in these courses have emerged 
several excellent textbooks. In the 
first-named department are offered 
economics of consumption and co- 
operative organization. In the home- 
economics department are given food 
marketing and management, home 
management with special reference 
to low-income families (which is not 
open to home-economics students), 
clothing economics, and problems of 
income management. In the eco- 
nomics department are offered courses 
in the co-operative movement, the in- 
equality ofincomes, consumption prob- 
lems, and competition and monopoly. 
In the home-economics department 
at Indiana University are offered 
courses in economics of the family, 
buying problems of the family, and 
economics of clothing consumption. 
The business-administration division 
has a course in personal finance, and 
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the economics department offers 
economics of consumption. 
There are consumption courses 


in several departments at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. The business- 
administration department offers prin- 
ciples of personal budgeting; the 
agricultural-economics department 
offers co-operative marketing and 
business management of co-operative 
associations; a graduate course is 
offered in the co-operative movement. 
In the home-economics division are 
offered courses in household eco- 
nomics, food economics and_ pur- 
chasing, standards of living, and 
problems of family economics. 

Berea College has two consumer 
courses in the economics department 
and three courses in the home- 
economics department. In the first 
group are consumption problems and 
co-operative marketing; and in the 
second group, consumer buying, home 
management for consumers, and (eco- 
nomic) management problems of the 
home. Russel Sage College offers 
courses in economics of consumption, 
personal finance, and investments in 
the economics department; and food 
marketing, economics of the house- 
hold, and home management for 
consumers in the home-economics 
department. 

The University of Missouri makes 
a specialty of consumer problems in 
the home-economics department with 
courses in the consumer-buyer and 
the market, economic problems of the 
family, home (economic) manage- 
ment, food buying, and buying of 
food and textiles. A course in per- 
sonal finance is offered in the eco- 
nomics and finance department. Fort 
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Hays Kansas State College has 
several excellent consumer-economics 
courses in the home-economics depart- 
ment: problems of the consumer, 
standards of living, and household 
economics. 

Probably the most _ interesting 
attempt to develop a_ functional 
classification of the curriculum is at 
Stephens College where the areas of 
instruction center around communica- 
tion, physical health, mental health, 
aesthetic appreciation, consumption, 
civic relations, and _ integration. 
Recently this institution’s avowed 
commitment to educational investiga- 
tion and experimentation caused its 
selection as the institution where the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation estab- 
lished the Institute for Consumer 
Education. A division of consumer 
education was created several years 
ago. This division offers courses in 
consumer economics and _ personal 
finance, and in connection with the 
latter maintains a clinic where stu- 
dents may go for advice. Courses 
are also offered in the social-science 
and home-economics departments. 
The Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion helps to make the consumer 
courses practical. 

There is a wide variety of consumer 
courses in the economics and sociology 
department of Wellesley College: eco- 
nomics of consumption, (economic) 
problems of the family, population 
problems, and standards of living. 
Purdue University also has an excel- 
lent offering of consumption courses. 
Economics of consumption is offered 
in the economics department; co- 
operative marketing in the farm- 
management and rural economics 
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department; and in the home- 
economics department, courses in- 
cluding household marketing for 
consumers, family (economic) rela- 
tionships, housing problems, and 
problems in “right living.” 

There are several interesting courses 
in each of the colleges of New York 
University. Washington Square Col- 
lege offers a course in the consumer 
and modern society in the economics 
department. The economics, gov- 
ernment, and sociology departments 
jointly give a course in housing. The 
sociology department also has a course 
in population. The School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance offers 
a course in the economics of consump- 
tion in its economics department and 
one in co-operative marketing in the 
marketing department. In the Col- 
lege of Education are offered consumer 
courses in improvement of instruction 
in general business (consumer empha- 
sis) and in consumer services. The 
home-economics department has sev- 
eral, including a course on the 
consumer-buyer and the market. 

At the University of North Dakota 
consumption courses in the economics 
department include economics of con- 
sumption and distribution of wealth; 
co-operative marketing and market- 
ing for consumers are offered in the 
marketing division; and in the home- 
economics department household (eco- 
nomic) management and clothing 
economics are offered. Consumption 
courses at Western State Teachers 
College include consumer buying and 
home management in the home- 
economics department, and economics 
of consumption in the economics 
department. 
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The home-economics department 
of Connecticut College offers courses 
in marketing for consumers and eco- 
nomic management of the household; 
courses given in the economics depart- 
ment include economics of consump- 
tion and standards of living. The 
home-economics department at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute offers 
courses in consumer problems in mar- 
keting, economics of the household, 
and food economics. The agricultural- 
economics department gives a course 
in co-operative marketing. 

At North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege courses in co-operative marketing 
and co-operative accounting are offered 
by the agricultural-economics depart- 
ment; in the home-economics depart- 
ment consumer courses are offered 
in home (economic) management for 
consumers, clothing economics, and 
food economics. 

The economics department at 
Western Reserve Unversity offers 
consumer courses in consumers’ co- 
operation, consumer problems of the 
home, consumer business education, 
and financial planning in case work. 
The home-economics department gives 
a course in personal finance. The 
University of Texas has consumer 
courses in analysis and interpretation 
of consumer demand and in consumer 
purchasing 1 in the marketing depart- 
ment; in consumer problems and food 
economics in the home-economics 
department; and in standards of living 
in the economics department. 

The University of Cincinnati em- 
phasizes consumer economics both in 
its commercial-education and home- 
economics departments. In the latter 
department are offered courses in the 
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economic order of society, personal 
and family finance, economics of con- 
sumption, and economics of clothing 
and textiles. Pennsylvania State 
College offers a course in the economics 
of consumption in its economics 
department; there is a varied offering 
in the home-economics department 
consisting of courses in consumer 
education for homemakers, food buy- 
ing, housing, and problems of clothing 
consumption. 

The commerce department at San 
Jose State College offers consumer 
courses in consumer business eco- 
nomics and consumer economics; the 
home-economics department gives 
courses in buying problems, home 
(economic) management, and the 
economics of textiles and clothing. 

There are several institutions, in 
addition to those already mentioned, 
that have well-developed courses in 
consumption economics although their 
list of offerings is not relatively large. 
These institutions include Goucher 
College, Amherst College, Cornell 
College, Alabama College, Denison 
University, Illinois College, Comp- 
ton Junior College, Queens College, 
Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, San Francisco 
State College, San Mateo Junior 
College, Texas State College for 
Women, and Drake University. 


N ADDITION to courses that 
have already been referred to, 
there are a number of interesting and 
unusual offerings which probably 
belong to the miscellaneous group of 
our classification.t The great majority 


‘See classification of courses on page 311. 
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of these offerings are in economics 
departments, but when given else- 
where are so designated: Eureka 
College, labor problems and _ con- 
sumption; Coe College, consumption 
and standards of living; Xavier Uni- 
versity, circulation consumption, and 
the Negro in production and con- 
sumption; Johns Hopkins University, 
demand creation as an economic 
function; Smith College, proseminar 
in problems of the consumer, worker, 
and farmer; New School for Social 
Research, journalism for consumers, 
and the rise and decline of the 
consumer; University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College, social 
economics and consumption. In home- 
economics departments: Sterling Col- 
lege, personal and home problems for 
men; National College of Education, 
personal accounting. The marketing 
department at the University of 
Illinois offers marketing research and 
policies with a consumer emphasis as 
a graduate course. In the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas a course is offered in con- 
sumption problems and market analy- 
sis in the agricultural-economics 
department. Wayne University offers 
a course in chemistry for consumers. 
The physical-science department at 
Illinois State Normal University gives 
courses in consumer services and tests 
of consumer products. 

There are undoubtedly other insti- 
tutions of higher learning besides 
those considered here that emphasize 
consumer problems, but it is believed 
that the present survey includes most 
of the colleges that are particularly 
interested in formal instruction in the 
field of consumption economics. 

[Vol. XII, No. 6] 








Students Asked to Leave 


By OMAR C. HELD 


A Study of Students Requested to Leave the Liberal-Arts College of the 
University of Pittsburgh because of Low Marks 


VERY organization of any con- 

sequence takes periodic stock 

of the things it has been doing 
and then makes plans for future 
action. It is not only advisable but 
imperative that institutions of higher 
learning should, in like manner, take 
stock of themselves to see how well 
they are fulfilling their responsibili- 
ties. One phase of academic stock- 
taking is the analysis of student 
mortality, which means the failure 
of students to remain in college 
until graduation. The information 
obtained from these studies of student 
mortality has been very revealing and 
is bringing about changes in higher 
education. These studies have shown 
that many of the students who enter 
college as Freshmen do not remain 
to be graduated. 

A study by Jones and Iffert of the 
Class of 1928 at the University of 
Pittsburgh revealed that only 35 per 
cent of those who entered the Uni- 
versity in the fall of September, 1924, 
graduated on or before June, 1928.! 
Toops and Edgerton as a result of a 
follow-up study at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, estimated that only about 34 


1Jones, W. B., and Iffert, R. E. ‘Selection, Re- 
tention, and Achievement of the Class of 1928 of the 
University of Pittsburgh.” Division of Research in 
Higher Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


per cent of those entering as Freshmen 
will probably graduate. 

More recently a study of student 
mortality sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education was made 
in collaboration with 25 representa- 
tive institutions of higher education 
throughout the United States. This 
study embraced data on 15,535 stu- 
dents. The study showed a gross 
mortality of 62.1 per cent. That is, 
this percentage of students left their 
university during or at the end of the 
four-year period without receiving a 
degree. Although some of those who 
left during the four-year period 
returned later to take their degrees, 
or transferred to another institution 
and took their degrees, the net 
mortality was 45.2 per cent. 

In this study conducted by the 
United States Office of Education, a 
variety of causes were found for 
students leaving the institutions of 
higher learning. One cause was dis- 
missal for failure in their work. In 
one university, 46.9 per cent of the 
students who left did so because of 


*Toops, H. A., and Edgerton, H. A. Academic 
Progress. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1929. p. 141. 

3McNeely, John H. College Student Mortality. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1938. pp. 8-9, see Table 1. (United States Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 11) 
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failure in work. For the group as a 
whole 18.4 per cent of the students 
who left did so because of failure.‘ 


HE study to be discussed here 

covers the period from June, 
1933, to June, 1939, and includes 582 
students who were asked to leave the 
College of Liberal Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh because of poor 
scholarship. A minimum requirement 
of a C average is necessary for 
graduation. If a student falls far 
below this average, he is placed on 
academic probation, and his parents 
or guardian are notified of this fact. 
The student is then called into the 
College office, and an attempt is made 
to assist him, wherever possible, in 
adjusting factors which seem to be 
affecting his work adversely. 

If, after a probationary period, it 
is evident that the student’s work 
does not show any likelihood of 
reaching at least the minimum level 
required for graduation, he is asked 
to withdraw. If after such a student 
has been out of school for a time, the 
administrative staff and the student 
believe that the conditions which ham- 
pered him before are now removed, 
he may return on trial for another 
chance. Thus some of the 582 stu- 
dents who were asked to leave 
eventually returned, and some were 
able to meet our graduation require- 
ments. If a student fails to do the 
work satisfactorily on his second trial, 
he is dismissed and further admission 
is denied him. 

This group of 582 students who 
were dropped because of poor scholar- 
ship constituted 2 per cent of our 

‘Tbid., pp. 45-48. 
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total enrollment in the College of 
Liberal Arts. Seventy-nine per cent 
of those who were asked to withdraw 
because of poor academic record were 
men, and only 21 per cent were 
women. The percentage of men in 
the total enrollment of the Liberal 
Arts College is about 55 per cent. So 
the percentage of men who were 
dropped runs higher, and the per- 
centage of women lower than might 
be anticipated when we consider the 
percentage of each in the total 
college population. 


TABLE I 


Facts REGARDING THE StuDENTs WuHo WERE 
AcADEMIC FAILURES IN THE COLLEGE OF 
LisperRAL Arts or THE UNIVERSITY 
or PirrsBuRGH 

















Mean Mean 

Mean Psycho- Quality- 

Age logical Point 

Percentile* | Averaget 

as ~ (2) (3) (4) 
Males. 19.9 30.3 «10 
Females. ee | 19.6 26.8 10 











*American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination (local percentiles). 

TOne credit of 4, 3 quality-points; B, 2; C, 1; 
D, 0; and F, —1. 

The mean ages and mean quality- 
point averages of the two groups are 
similar (see Column 2 of Table I). 
The mean psychological percentile 
for the men is slightly higher than 
the mean for the women (see Column 
3). The range in psychological per- 
centile for men is from the first to the 
1ooth-percentile. For the girls this 
range is from the first to the 88th- 
percentile. To the extent that the 
psychological rating is an indication 
of a student’s ability to do college 
work, it would seem that some of 
these students who were dropped 
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were quite capable of doing college 
work. 

The next step was to determine the 
high-school scholarship records of 
these 582 students who were dropped 
for poor scholarship. When a stu- 
dent applies for admission, the prin- 
cipal indicates the fifth of the grad- 
uating class from which each applicant 
comes. The high-school fifths from 
which these college failures came were: 


Per Cent 
EE a. oD 5 
I iis ck ch pcan dha ons 16 
RIE os oss. swig ibaa eioee ees 32 
ee eee 29 
ES a ee 8 
Fifth not indicated.............. 10 
Bottom three-fifths.............. 69 


About two-thirds of those who were 
dropped for poor scholarship came 
from the bottom three-fifths of their 
respective high-schooi classes. For 
the past eleven years we have been 
requiring admission examinations for 
those who graduate in the “fifth- 
fifth” of their respective high-school 
classes, and thus eliminate many 
applicants from this group. This 
probably accounts for the small per- 
centage from this fifth. More recently 
we have been requiring admission 
examinations from those who come 
from the fourth fifth of their respective 
high-school classes. 

According to Table II, 37 per cent 
of the failures were taking the arts 
course. The total group enrolled for 
the A.B. degree course constituted 47 
per cent of the total enrollment in 
the College. Thus, the chemistry 
special course, the pre-dental course, 
the pre-medical course, and the pre- 
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education course contributed more 
students to the group of students who 
failed than might have been antici- 
pated on the basis of the number they 
contributed to the total enrollment. 
Our pre-nursing course is a very 
recent addition to our curriculum. 
This probably accounts for the fact 
that only one failure came from 
this group. 

The percentage of pre-education 
students who were dropped for low 


TABLE II 


Courses or Stupy PursvED BY THE 
582 CoLLEGE FAILuRES 














Per Cent 

Per Cent of Total 

Enrollment 
(1) (2) (3) 
B.A. degree course. art? 37 47 
B.S. degree course. Be de 9 II 
Chemistry special cc course. 5 2 
Pre-medical course.......... 27 15 
Pre-dental course. a 7 2 
Pre-education course........ 14 13 
Pre-nursing course. on Sia Wis I 
Unclassified students....... I 3 











*The percentage is .17. 


scholarship is probably higher than is 
indicated in Table II. The freshman 
pre-education class of September, 
1932, entered the School of Educa- 
tion directly, and thus if any were 
dropped for failure, it was done by 
the School of Education and they are 
not included in our figures. 

A study such as this one covers 
only one cause of student mortality, 
but if we may judge from the findings 
of the study conducted by the United 
States Office of Education, it is an 
important factor. [Vol. XII, No. 6 
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What’s Ahead in Higher Educationr 


By PORTER SARGENT 


Universities Are Unready for Present Crises 


RITICISM of education and 
(J cat of higher educa- 

tion, what it is and what it 
has been, continues to come from 
every source. Evidently the harness 
rubs. There is lack of adjustment. 
In the confusion, in the absence of 
clear-visioned leaders, men who would 
otherwise be independent are willing 
because of fear and distress to sacrifice 
their liberties to be saved by any 
leadership that offers. 

President Hutchins of Chicago 
believes that “the wildness, the 
hysteria, the confusion of the modern 
world result largely from the loss of 
what has been done and thought by 
earlier ages.” John Dewey, on the 


other hand, amid this same “con- 
fusion, disorder, and conflict,” finds 
that what is lacking is “freed 


intelligence with understanding and 
informed conviction to guide it.” 
Mr. Hutchins, unable to see ahead, 
would in confusion retreat to the 
medievalism of St. Thomas whose 
order he understands. Mr. Dewey, 
with vision and faith in the future, 
boldly proclaims, “We must prepare 
our children not for the world of the 
past, or our world, but for the world 
ahead—their world.” 

There is nothing new about this 
state of confusion in education. There 
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is always likely to be confusion in 
time of change. Unquestionably this 
is a period of transition and change. 
In the pre-Reformation period, the 
fetters and chains of long-standing 
religious authority were loosening. 
Now we are in the beginnings of 
another period of change which has 
to do with institutions based on 
our economic premises. Again long- 
accepted principles and premises are 
questioned or undermined. The old 
leaders fail. New ones arise who are 
not recognized by the old. 

Man is always reluctant to admit 
change. He clings to the past and 
hopes that the threatened change is 
but a passing storm, that the old will 
be restored. So it was with the 
French Revolution viewed from Eng- 
land, and so it is today in the same 
great centers of wealth and culture 
in regard to the changes going on 
about them. The confusion is what 
impresses them. Unless one knows 
the plan that is being followed, such 
activity produces on the suddenly 
awakened an impression of chaos. 

In our great universities, most of 
the scholars have settled down with 
their collection of absolutes and 
eternal verities. Now that they find 
them challenged, they see in the 
world only confusion. Their minds 
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are intent upon security, tenure, 
pensions. They play safe. Unwilling 
to meet the storm of change, they 
retreat to their ivory towers. They 
avoid controversial issues. In this 
our educational institutions reflect 
the change and impending change 
that are so disturbing in many phases 
of our life—finance, economics, labor 
relations, and international affairs. 
The hysteria of fear that has 
Overcome our universities has blown 
in from the financial centers and from 
the chancelleries. There the cus- 
todians and administrators of great 
fortunes and great privilege sit in the 
seat of the fearful. They look with 
terror and assumed _ sophisticated 
scorn on those who would advocate 
change or who would excuse or explain 
it. So our universities, dependent 
upon the crumbs that fall from the 
tables of great fortunes or upon the 
bounty and good will of legislators, 
have become haunts of timidity and 
caution. Their presidents see funds 
dwindling, donations falling off, and 
their anxiety is reflected in their 
despotic and jittery treatment of the 
faculty. The faculty, already tamed 
and conditioned, haul in their ten- 
tacles and hope things will last until 
they can retire on their pensions. The 
cry goes up from the terror-stricken: 
“We must save the world, we must 
save civilization. The destroyers and 
the gangsters would overturn all.” 


HIS idea of saving the world is 
new. For a few thousand years 
man has been chiefly interested in his 
own salvation. Now we have a 
larger concept. We must save the 
world—the world we know, live in, 
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are comfortable in. When we speak 
of saving civilization, we generally 
have in mind the institutions and the 
privileges to which we are accus- 
tomed. 
what has been done, we should know 
that these can only be saved by 
constant modification and adaptation 
to inevitable changes that are beyond 
human control. The most ancient 
institutions are those that have 
proved most adaptable. But what a 
horrible thing it would be to save the 
world as it is. Just imagine if our 
great-grandfathers had saved for us 
the world that they had lived in. 
We thank God that their world was 
not saved for us, but that they had 
the courage to build a new world. 

There is something better than to 
“save our world.” That is to play a 
small part in creating a better world, 
if we can conceive it, just a step at a 
time, without any blueprints, but 
with some vision and much faith. 
It is a great time for rugged indi- 
vidualism of the right sort. It is a 
great time to live. 

We cannot make a better world 
unless we are prepared to change 
ourselves, our habits, our points of 
view, our ways of living, our ways of 
sharing. Any adaptation or adjust- 
ment to new conditions is painful. 
We like to avoid change and cling 
to our old comfortable customs and 
environment. We rest best among 
familiar things. The boy returns to his 
old school; the cat to his old home. 

It is no wonder that most of us are 
inclined to look backward. We have 
come over a long trail. We carry 
deep-sunk ethnic memories, nostalgic, 
bittersweet. When the jungle ahead 
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WHAT’S AHEAD? 


seems particularly impenetrable it is 
natural enough that the more timid, 
who cannot see ahead, should set up 
a cry, ‘back to the certitudes of the 
past.” So education has always been 
given the backward look. 

Without change it would be easy 
to be as happy as a clam in a mud flat. 
Thousands of species have attained 
that kind of secure contentment. 
The rock strata, the mud flats of the 
past, are full of their fossils. That 
we are changing means we are 
organically vital, on the way up. 
That this is a time of change should 
fill us with hope. Men change because 
new conditions which were strange 
and hateful are being assimilated. 

Each one of us—even each states- 
man, university president, financial 
potentate, all who occupy positions of 
power today—only a few decades ago 
was an innocent child, plastic material. 
What we are today is the result of 
the process of conditioning to which 
we were subjected. We call it educa- 
tion. It has made us as we are, and 
we are responsible for the present 
sorry state of the world. It matters 
little what is the motive, which it is 
taboo to inquire into, or the inten- 
tions, for hell is paved with the best. 
But we were made as we are, to do as 
we do, by conditions that were under 
human control. That is past and 
gone, but we are doing essentially 
the same thing today with the new 
plastic material as it arrives. 


HE world about us is evidence 
enough that the universities have 
fallen down on their job. The implicit 
and unbounded faith of American 
parents in education dominated by 
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the universities has been misplaced. 
They have failed us before—at the out- 
break of the last war. They have 
failed us after that war and in more 
recent crises. As H.G. Wells has said, 


. there were the universities, great 
schools, galaxies of authorities, learned 
men, experts, teachers gowned, adorned, 
and splendid. ... This higher brain, 
this cerebrum, this gray matter of 
America was so entirely unco-ordinated 
that it had nothing really comprehensive, 
searching, thought-out, and trustworthy 

. to go upon.! 

At the centenary of Colonel Francis 
Parker, “passionate foe both of sham 
and of all idealism which did not 
connect up with practical life,” 
Harold Rugg told boldly what the 
universities should do. 


Face the problems! Confront them 
squarely, bravely, intelligently—not dodg- 
ing an issue or a problem, a trend 
or a factor! . . . Teachers must become 
students of the world scene! Of its 
trends and factors. But below these 
trends are two great problems. The 
whole world-struggle of today is over 
these: First, Who shall control and own 
property? Second, Who shall control 
government? For... 10,000 years— 
the struggle . . . has been over these. 
. . . Today we tend to confuse them by 
saying, Fascism vs. Communism? 


However propagandists in the chan- 
celleries, in the counting rooms, may 
endeavor to deceive us and befuddle 
us about ideologies and to make us 
act on false idealisms, however timid 
our university teachers may be, “there 
is no doubt that Mankind is once 
more on the move. The very founda- 


“The Idea of a World Encyclopedia,” Harper’s 
Magazine, CLXXIV (April, 1937), p. 474. 

2Progressive Education, X1V (December, 1937), 
pp. 615, 617. 
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tions have been shaken and loosened, 
and things are again fluid. The tents 
have been struck, and the great 
caravan of Mankind is once more on 
the march. ...” so declared Jan 
Christian Smuts, whom Robert Mor- 
rison Maclver at the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary called ‘the one philosophically 
minded statesman of the Great War,” 
at his installation as Chancellor of the 
University of Capetown, March 2, 
1937. Mr. Smuts went on to say: 


Amid the evils of the world today 
where the tendency is to follow slogans, 
to run after catchwords, to worship 
ideologies or exalt party politics, the 
sovereign remedy is... the spirit of 
science which exalts fact above sectional 
loyalties and ideologies. 

The human spirit, having once broken 
its shackles, will never again submit 
to them for good. Evolution never 
reverts to discarded forms or organs. 
And the light that has dawned on our 
human horizons can never permanently 
set again.? 


The world has just begun. We 
have a marvellous future ahead of 
us, is the constant message of C. F. 
Kettering, General Motors million- 
aire, inventor of the self-starter, the 
fever machine, and scores of devices. 

“We ought to quit being afraid of the 
future. Change is the law of life. We 
should work with change instead of being 
forced into it. All our education teaches 
finality. Business clamors for stability. 
Our thinking is conventionalized. . . .’ 

“We don’t know very much about 
anything. We're so terribly ignorant. 


8Z.ondon Times, (March 3, 1937), P- 13- 

‘Kettering, Charles F. with Smith, Beverly. 
“The World Has Just Begun,” Readers’ Digest 
(January, 1938), p. 9. 
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If we would only admit it instead of 
hiding our ignorance behind high sound- 
ing scientific terms, we’d go further. 
. . . All we can do is keep on the road 
and hope we’ll come out somewhere. . . . 
We hate to admit we don’t know it all, 
and we keep ourselves back by pretending 
to have knowledge we don’t possess.’ 
Mr. Kettering deplores the world’s 
dearth of creative minds. Like Soc- 
rates, he appreciates the density of 
ignorance in high places. 

There is no lack of programs for 
higher education. There is no lack 
of precepts to follow. What we need 
is bold men who will put into execu- 
tion their dreams. There must be 
courage to go lean and hungry if need 
be, to break loose from stupid financial 
control and to carry on such grand 
discarded projects as were outlined by 
President Conant at the Harvard 
Tercentenary when he proclaimed: 

We must examine the immediate 
origins of our political, economic, and 
cultural life and then work backwards. 
. . . The origin of the constitution, the 
functioning of the three branches of the 
federal government, the forces of modern 
capitalism, must be dissected as fearlessly 
as the geologist examines the origin 
of rocks. 

On this point there can be no com- 
promise; we are either afraid of heresy 
or we are not. . . . Those of us who have 
faith in human reason believe that in the 
next hundred years we can build an 
educational basis for a unified, coherent 
culture suited to a democratic country in 
a scientific age.® [Vol. XII, No. 6] 


5 Boston Herald, (April 24, 1938) 

6“Harvard Tercentenary Celebration,” Proceed- 
ings of the Tercentenary Days, September 16, 17, 78, 
7936. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, May, 1937. 
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New Frontiers in Dental Education 


By ALFRED J. ASGIS 


A Proposal for the Professionalization of Teaching in Dental Colleges 


EW frontiers for the teacher 

of dentistry to conquer lie 

in the instructional area of 
dental education rather than in its 
administration or curriculum. The 
writer’s conviction is based on long 
experience in dental teaching, years 
of struggle for reform in dental educa- 
tion, and the findings of a three-year 
study completed in 1939. Conditions 
have little changed the situation 
during the past year and a half, and a 
few salient facts will be presented in 
support of the argument that den- 
tal teaching needs professionalizing 
in formal education and training. 

It is unfortunate that a toothache, 
or some such dental “‘nuisance,”’ is in 
many instances the only go-between 
for the dental profession and the 
world of science, art,andeducation. Is 
not oral-health service (dentistry), like 
other fields of human endeavor, an 
expression of our culture? 

The proper education and training 
of persons for the practice of dentistry, 
as a professional oral-health service, 
depends upon whether established 
principles, expressed or implied, which 
guide the policy of dental schools meet 
first, the present-day professional 
needs of dentistry and second, the 
current social needs of the people. 
In other words, Does dental education 


satisfy both these needs? Are the 
interests of the prospective dentist 
and the prospective dental teachers 
adequately met by our dental- 
education system? 

The quality of dental service is 
closely related to the kind of pro- 
fessional training which is offered 
in the undergraduate dental curricu- 
lum. Since most teachers of den- 
tistry, especially in the clinical 
departments, have been and are 
now recruited from among the grad- 
uates of colleges of dentistry, it 
appears that the training of those 
who are to become the future leaders 
in dental education and dental teach- 
ing should have a broad background 
to qualify them for their tasks of 
leadership. 

Dental education has remained in 
educational isolation. Faculties of 
dental colleges are staffed largely 
with dental practitioners who are 
not required to possess qualifications 
as teachers, either by formal edu- 
cation or by special training in 
pedagogy. Progressive teachers of 
dentistry deplore this situation and 
favor the adoption of some standard 
for teaching qualifications. To the 
surprise of the writer, some educators, 
otherwise well informed, questioned 
the plausibility of making dental 
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education a_ subject of scientific 
inquiry, especially for the Ph.D. 
degree. Some of them displayed an 
ignorance of dentistry and dental- 
education problems which was most 
shocking. 

As a matter of historical record, 
three studies in dental education are 
now available in this area of research. 
In 1926 Mr. Gies completed the first 
study of dental education in the 
United States and Canada for the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and his report 
revolutionized the conception of den- 
tistry and won for it recognition as 
an oral-health service. It inaugurated 
a period of experimentation with 
various lengths of dental training— 
two years pre-dental with three years 
undergraduate followed by graduate 
training, and other variations of 
two-two-two and two-four years. Den- 
tal schools became part of universities, 
and the proprietary dental schools 
disappeared.' 

The second study made by Lloyd 
E. Blauch dealt with the dental 
curriculum and the content of the 
undergraduate dental course. The 
need for improving methods of teach- 
ing in dental colleges was pointed 
out. A proposed “ideal” curriculum 
and the recommendation of two years 
of pre-professional education and four 
years of professional training was 
approved by the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools.* 

The third survey was concerned 


\Dental Education in the United States and 
Canada. New York: Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1926. (Bulletin 
Number 19) 

24 Course of Study in Dentistry: Report of the 
Curriculum Survey Committee. Chicago: American 
Association of Dental Schools. 
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with the improvement of teaching in 
dental colleges and was conducted by 
the writer under the auspices of the 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. The discussion here will be 
devoted to the reporting of one portion 
of the findings of this study and to as 
brief a description of the data and 
techniques involved as clarity will 
allow.? 

Since the discussion here is con- 
cerned with the preparation of teachers 
of dentistry, a percentage summary of 
the degrees held by the 2,619 teachers 
in dentistry listed in the catalogues 


of the dental schools in 1939 is 
given here: 
Degrees Held Per Cent 

I i 6s ach Ma is t85 208 61 
IRE se Se oe 17 
ee eet ee 7 
B.S., D.D.S.. 5 
FS eae 2 
_ ae 2 
Se ae oe ee 2 
ae : 
RR ee eee I 
UR Ge ene oe I 
 & ae eee ‘ 


The materials for the study were 
gathered from three sources: first, 
published works and periodical liter- 
ature dealing with the history of 
dentistry, textbooks of dentistry, 
dental journals and pamphlets; second, 
reports of surveys of dentistry, dental 
education, public-health dentistry, 
economic and social aspects of den- 
tistry, and studies of general-health 
service; and third, the direct informa- 
tion obtained by the writer from 
surveys made about dental education. 

Two types of data were studied: 
The first was data measured in 


3“Principles Underlying the Social and Profes- 
sional Background in the Education of Dentists and 
Teachers of Dentistry, 1939. A Doctor’s thesis on 
file in the Library of New York University. 

‘Less than .s5 per cent. 
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numerical terms. Here were included 
such facts as the number of courses 
offered in dental schools in any one 
academic year, the salaries paid to 
dental teachers, the number of stu- 
dents registered in dental schools, the 
number of responses to items on the 
check list, and the like. The second 
type of data included statements of 
beliefs or opinions, descriptions of 
events, or trends. Example of this 
latter type are the statements of 
suggested principles, descriptions of 
dental educational systems, records 
of leading events in dental history, or 
important opinions on dental problems 
stated by representative dentists. 
The survey data, gathered especially 
for this study, were of four kinds: 
First, the responses of several hundred 
dentists to the principles given in the 
check list, which contained state- 
ments of contemporary opinions ex- 
pressed by various dental groups, were 
collected. Second, an analysis of the 
status of dental education, as revealed 
by a study of catalogues of dental 
schools in the United States and 
Canada, was compiled. Third, the 
responses by the deans of dental 
schools to a special inquiry, con- 
ducted in connection with this study, 
were gathered. Fourth, the socio- 
economic status of dentists, based on 
findings gathered from a survey made 
by the investigator among the seven 
thousand dentists in Greater New 
York, during 1934-36, was determined. 


OR our purposes, it is not neces- 
sary to review in full the results 
of the analyses of professional and 
social principles established by this 
study. Information will be found 
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in the thesis proper. With regard to 
the results of the analysis of educa- 
tional principles, there was general 
agreement that contemporary dental 
education inadequately meets the 
demands placed upon the dental 
schools by the health-service needs 
of the public, and by the advanced 
status of dental science and the 
profession. 

Among the members of the dental 
profession there is general agreement 
that special training is needed for 
teachers of dentistry, but that the 
apprenticeship system should be con- 
tinued; that facilities for graduate 
education, leading to higher degrees, 
should be provided; that educational 
research should be extended in dental 
schools; and that there are at present 
no facilities for the needed education 
of dental teachers. 

Although teaching is recognized as 
a profession in itself, dental teaching 
is still considered a side line to be 
indulged in by curious dental prac- 
titioners. The progress of dentistry 
makes it no longer feasible to pre- 
suppose teaching ability in one who is 
a successful dental practitioner. In 
elementary and secondary education, 
for over a century, the teacher has 
had to meet state license require- 
ments by formal education, indicating 
his qualifications for his job. In 
order to fulfill the needs of func- 
tional dental education, new frontiers, 
hitherto unexplored in professional 
education and training, are opened to 
teachers of dentistry who are willing 
to modify their philosophy, theory, 
and practice of dental education. 

The dental school, as a training 
school independent of medicine, was 
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established a century ago. It has 
since remained the institution for the 
education of dentists and is likely to 
remain so permanently. This view 
is held, irrespective of whether the 
dental program is administered under 
a new stomatologic system or under 
our present autonomous pattern, 
modified to meet newer situations. 
The present undergraduate dental 
curriculum consists of courses of 
instruction in the medical and dental 
sciences and has been built by accre- 
tion, so to speak, during the past 
hundred years. The area of dental 
instruction, under any system, will 
remain fundamentally the same, that 
is, will be confined primarily to the 
education and training of dentists 
with or without a medical qualifica- 
tion. Even the Harvard experiment 
in administrative adjustment of the 
dental curriculum contemplated for 
next year might bear more fruitful 
results with an adequately educated 
dental teaching personnel.e It is 
apparent that new frontiers are being 
opened to us in the instruction of 
dental education. In this area, revo- 
lutionary changes are likely to take 
place in the near future. 


MPROVEMENTS should be made 

in the program and in the practices 
of educating dentists. The educa- 
tion of teachers of dentistry should be 
made an integral part of a functional 
program in dental education. The 
means to attain some of these 
objectives include provision for ad- 
vanced dental education, educational 
standards for appointment on a dental 


5See JournaL or Hicuer Epvucation, XII 
(April, 1941), p. 222. 
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faculty, a higher degree in education 
as a standard of qualification, and the 
creation of the position of dental- 
research co-ordinator. Graduate and 
postgraduate instruction should be 
provided for the general dental prac- 
titioner, specialists in dentistry, public- 
health personnel in dentistry, teachers 
of dentistry, and research workers and 
personnel for administrative positions, 

The education of teachers of den- 
tistry, for service in dental colleges 
and other institutions, should be 
made part of a well-formulated pro- 
gram of dental education. A given 
number of scholarships and fellow- 
ships should be provided by each 
dental school to enable teachers-in- 
service, qualified members of the 
graduating classes, and able and 
promising prospective teachers of 
dentistry, to prepare and qualify for 
teaching positions. Teaching intern- 
ship should be established by dental 
schools, in conjunction with schools of 
education, as a means of offering 
co-ordinated dental teacher-education 
programs. 

The members of the more pro- 
gressive group of dentists concede 
that formal education for dental 
teachers is necessary. Since a begin- 
ning must be made somewhere, the 
starting point, in the opinion of the 
writer, would be to require a pre- 
scribed course of formal education for 
all teachers, didactic and clinical, in 
the dental school. This requirement 
need not be retroactive, thus leaving 
present staffs undisturbed. The his- 
tory of teacher education in the 
United States is here to testify that 
the best way to qualify teachers for 
their jobs is by formal education 
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leading to higher degrees. A Mas- 
ter’s degree in dental education, for 
the prospective dental teacher or for 
promotion, is suggested as a start. 
The Master’s degree would be a help. 
Standards for appointment and 
romotion of teachers of dentistry 
should be established. Appointments 
on dental faculties should be made on 
the basis of tested programs of teach- 
ing qualifications, but preference 
should be given those who have 
had formal teacher education and 
training, in addition to other approved 
qualifications. A Master’s degree in 
education in the dental field, from an 
approved university, should be made 
a prerequisite to appointment with 
professorial rank on a dental faculty, 
or promotion of a faculty member to a 
position of professorial rank. This 
requirement need not be rigidly 
adhered to in all cases. It will, 
however, mark the beginning in the 
professionalization of the dental teach- 
ing, and will stimulate research and 
scholarship in dental education. 

The education of the dental teacher 
is in its infancy. Wherever possible, 
formal courses of instruction or semi- 
nars should be provided in dental 
education. In addition, research in 
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dental education should be carried 
out ineach school. The school should 
provide facilities for educational re- 
search to be carried on by specially 
trained persons, as well as by the 
members of a qualified teaching staff. 
Instructors should be encouraged to 
experiment with the various teaching 
methods, testing programs, and meas- 
urement. To this end, it is advisable 
under present conditions to provide 
for employment of an educational- 
research director on a full-time basis 
whose functions should be: to formu- 
late and co-ordinate problems of the 
administration with those of the 
faculty, to study the instructional 
problems of the faculty as a whole 
and the special problems of various 
departments, to suggest solutions, 
or methods for the solution of 
problems, and to try out such solu- 
tions. If education in general, and 
dental education in particular, is to 
prepare future doctors of dentistry for 
“intelligent citizenship” in a democ- 
racy, the major responsibility for the 
task rests with the dental teacher. 
Dental teaching is truly a man’s-size 
job. Financial and other means will 
be found, once the problem is 
recognized. [Vol. XII, No. 6] 
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Higher Education as a 
**Necessary”’ 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


Decisions on the Point by the Supreme Courts of Four States 


HE American faith in higher 
education is inspiring to be- 
hold. Parents glory in sacri- 
fices to enable their sons and daughters 
to attend college. It becomes a part 
of the American dream. About 15 
per cent of our young people of 
college age are now attending higher 
educational institutions, including 
junior colleges. That a substantial 
increase in this proportion is possible 
and probable is suggested by the fact 
that the percentage varies consider- 
ably from state to state, and has 
already approached 30 per cent in 
some states of the Far West. 

It would be fantastic to forecast 
any general legal compulsion to attend 
college, such as we have for the 
elementary and secondary schools; 
but one may point to a number of 
recent instances wherein state supreme 
courts have ordered divorced fathers 
of children of college age to pay their 
college expenses. These cases unmis- 
takably indicate that the courts 
regarded college training as an appro- 
priate object of expenditure for the 
young persons concerned, and looked 
upon the furnishing of the wherewithal 
as a part of the obligation of the 
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parent legally charged with their 
support. Let us see what manner ot 
persons were here involved, and 
conjecture as to how widely the 
principle is likely to be applicable. 

In the nineteen twenties the Wash- 
ington supreme court was faced with 
the case of an eighteen-year-old girl 
who was living with her divorced 
mother and attending the College of 
Puget Sound at Tacoma. The divorce 
decree had awarded the custody of 
the two children to the mother, and 
had ordered the father to pay a 
specified sum monthly for the support 
of the children. The question now 
before the court was whether an 
additional order to pay $60 per 
month for the support of the daughter 
who was attending college should 
be sustained. 

During the pendency of the action 
the father died, but the executrix of 
his estate was substituted as a party 
in his stead, and the order for the 
support of the daughter in college was 
affirmed. For the last three years of 
his life his earnings had been about 
$3,000 a year (as a railway train 
conductor). He owned a_ home 
and possessed securities worth about 
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$10,000. The words of Justice Askren 
are significant: 

The question of what sort of an educa- 
tion is necessary being a relative one, the 
court should determine this in a proper 
case from all the facts and circumstances. 
Nor should the court be restricted to the 
station of the minor in society, but should, 
in determining this fact, take into con- 
sideration the progress of society, and the 
attendant requirements upon the citizens 
of today. . . . The law in an attempt to 
keep up with the progress of society has 
gradually placed minimum standards for 
attendance upon public schools, and even 
provides punishment for those parents 
who fail to see that their children receive 
at least such minimum education. That 
it is the public policy of the state that 
a college education should be had, if 
possible, Sy all its citizens, is made 
manifest by the fact that the state of 
Washington maintains so many institu- 
tions of higher learning at public expense.! 

The court went on to explain that 
the young lady in this case had 
demonstrated marked proficiency in 
high-school subjects, particularly in 
the English language and literature, 
and had formed a definite ambition 
to become a high-school teacher of 
English. Obviously this ambition 
could not be attained without a 
college education. The opinion con- 
cludes with a statement that it is not 
based on vocational considerations 
alone, but upon the broader grounds 
indicated in the passage above quoted. 


WO somewhat similar cases of 
more recent date indicate that 
the courts of other states look with 
increasing favor upon college training 
as one of the necessities of life. Ina 


1Esteb v. Esteb, 138 Washington 174, 244 Pac. 
264, 47 A.L.R. 110 (1926). The italics are mine. 
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Montana divorce case of 1933 the 
former wife was awarded custody of 
two sons aged thirteen and fifteen, but 
there was no order for alimony or 
maintenance money because the hus- 
band was unemployed and his wife 
had been supporting him. To cover 
future contingencies, however, the 
court expressly reserved “full juris- 
diction to make awards as to main- 
tenance for said minors,” if it should 
later occur that their father should 
appear to be financially able to con- 
tribute to their support, but derelict 
in his duty in that regard. 

Subsequently the father obtained 
employment at from $150 to $200 a 
month. The mother’s earnings never 
exceeded $125 amonth. Under these 
circumstances, when the older of the 
two sons reached the age of seventeen 
and was Gualified to enter Montana 
State College at Bozeman, his mother 
applied to the court for an order 
directing the father to pay her $35 a 
month to be applied to the boy’s fees 
and other college expenses. 

The order was granted, but an 
appeal was taken to the state supreme 
court. Here it was strenuously argued 
that the statute relating to the educa- 
tion of the children of divorced 
parents does not contemplate a college 
course; that there was no showing of 
any necessity for college training for 
the boy in question; and that “‘it is a 
matter of common knowledge during 
the present economic conditions that 
the ranks of the unemployed are filled 
with college graduates.” 

The court gave short shrift to all 
these contentions, and affirmed the 
order. Pointing out that in fair- 
ness the father should be required to 
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contribute to the maintenance of his 
minor sons, it added: “‘He should 
not be heard to object to the money 
he is required to pay the plaintiff 
because she chooses to use it to aid in 
educating the son.’” 

Note that in this case the earnings 
of the father were far from munificent, 
and that he possessed no property 
or other sources of income. Indeed, 
his earnings were not only modest, but 
precarious. Note also that the court 
made no mention of any evidence of 
outstanding fitness for college work 
on the part of the son. These facts 
tend to suggest that the Montana 
court was not regarding the necessity 
of a college education as due to either 
wealth or conspicuous ability. 


N THE Florida case the original 
decree of divorce was made in 
1926, and the former husband was 
ordered to pay $125 per month for the 
maintenance of the two children of 
the marriage. After about a decade 
the mother came into court com- 
plaining that the payments were 
$752.50 in arrears and asking judg- 
ment for that amount. The trial 
court awarded the judgment, but on 
appeal it was reversed, on evidence 
that the father had actually paid out 
sums substantially in excess of that 
amount for the tuition and other 
expenses of the older daughter at the 
Florida State College for Women. 
The opinion of the Florida supreme 
court described the matter concisely: 
The original decree did not provide 


for, nor did the parties contemplate at 
the time of the entry of the decree, the 


*Refer v. Refer, (Montana), 56 P. (2nd) 750 
(1936). 
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incidental expenses of a college education 
for either of the children named in the 
decree. The father, appreciating the 
advantages of a college training, made the 
necessary financial sacrifice and the 
daughter was kept in college. The record 
discloses a pride and interest in his 
daughter, and this interest has mani- 
fested itself beyond the requirement of 
the terms and provisions of the decree. 
. . . Ifa credit or set-off is allowed .. . 
there will be a substantial compliance 
with the original decree. 


This conclusion is another instance 
of judicial favor toward the concept 
of higher education as a “necessary.” 
It is well to remember that the whole 
matter of adjusting provisions for 
the maintenance of the children of 
divorced parents is in the absolute 
discretion of the court, giving the 
judges a wide sphere within which 
the focal point is a just and humane 
concern for the welfare of the children. 

Consider another side of the Florida 
case. The father had been allowed 
to request a reduction of his $125 
monthly payments because the daugh- 
had passed the age of twenty-one. 
The trial court denied this request, 
and this part of the decree was 
affirmed on appeal. On this point 
the supreme court said, in the 
redundant but mellow rhetoric of 
Justice Chapman: 


We have given careful consideration to 
this contention, and we are inclined to 
think and believe the chancellor below 
looked beyond the requirement of the 
common necessities to sustain life. He 
observed a young lady out of college, 
her home surroundings, the desire on her 
part for clothes and incidentals necessary 
to place her on an equal footing with 
other girls, the many expenses necessary 
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for a young lady to attend places of 
amusement or entertainment, innumer- 
able unforeseen items around a home 
appealing to a young lady, and we feel 
no change in the amount should be 
permitted or allowed until the young 
lady has a position from which she can 
sustain herself.* 


Thus apparently there is no insur- 
mountable obstacle preventing the 
courts from requiring an able divorced 
parent to support his child beyond the 
age of majority, when that child for 
the time being has no suitable means 
of self-support. This, too, has a bear- 
ing upon the whole matter of com- 
pulsion as to college expenses, because 
the normal age of college attendance 
extends beyond twenty-one. 


T IS worthy of note that in all three 

of the foregoing cases the courts 
abstained from stressing the “station 
in life’ of the young persons con- 
cerned, when considering the necessity 
of a college education for them. We 
have long passed the stage where 
college training was for the wealthy 
only. We have come a long distance 
since the classic Middlebury College 
Case of nearly a century ago, wherein 
the court refused to allow the college 
to recover from a parent tuition fees 
and other expenses incurred by his 
minor son, on the ground that a 
liberal arts college education was not 
a “necessary.” 

®Mooty v. Mooty, (Florida), 179 So. 155 (1938). 
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After conceding that a common- or 
elementary-school education was a 
“necessary,” and granting that pro- 
fessional and vocational training 
“stand on peculiar grounds of reason 
and policy,” the judges of granite- 
hilled Vermont proceeded drily: 

But it is obvious that the more exten- 
sive attainments in literature and science 
must be viewed in a light somewhat 
different. Though they tend greatly to 
elevate and adorn personal character, are 
a source of private enjoyment, and may 
justly be expected to prove of public 
utility, yet in reference to men in general 
they are far from being a necessary in a 
legal sense. . . . Now it does not appear 
that extraneous circumstances existed in 
the defendant’s case, such as wealth, or 
situation in society, or that he exhibited 
peculiar indications of genius or talent, 
which would suggest the fitness and 
expediency of a college education for 
him, more than for the generality of 
youth in community.‘ 

Contrast that with the words of 
Justice Askren of the Washington 
supreme court, quoted earlier in this 
article: ““. . . it is the public policy 
of the state that a college education 
should be had, if possible, by all its 
citizens.” Between the two decisions 
there is the length of nearly a century 
and the breadth of a continent. 
Between the two, the democratization 
of higher education in America has 
made some progress. _[Vol. XII, No. 6] 


‘Middlebury College v. Chandler, 16 Vermont 
683, 42 Am. Dec. 537 (1844). The italics are mine. 
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A Summary of Student 
Records at Michigan’ 


The relations of marks in college to 
marks in high school, to the number 
of units of a given subject presented 
for entrance to college, to the scores 
on examinations given at entrance 
to college, and to many questions of 
this sort are treated in a monograph 
which has been published by the 
Office of Educational Investigations 
of the University of Michigan.2 Sum- 
mary figures (means, standard devia- 
tions, and correlation coefficients) for 
many different variables for different 
years of the ten-year period, 1927 to 
1936, are presented. The report was 
written for the purpose of organizing 
and presenting the statistical results 
which had been computed at the 
University of Michigan in recent 
years. It is offered primarily as a 
source book of facts which can be 
used in obtaining answers to a variety 
of questions. Illustrative questions 
are inserted at appropriate places 
through the book, and the details of 
the solutions are shown. 

The report will be most useful 
to those acquainted with statistical 
terminology, but information can be 


tReported by Paul S. Dwyer, Research Assist- 
ant, Educational Investigations and Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, University of Michigan. 

2Dwyer, P. S.; Horner, Charlotte; Yoakum, 
C. S. “A Statistical Summary of the Records of 
Students Entering the University of Michigan as 
Freshmen in the Decade 1927-1936.” Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan, 1940. vi+226 pp. 
(University of Michigan Administrative Studies, 
Vol. I, No. 4.) Lithoprinted. 
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obtained by nonstatistical readers if 
some time and effort are spent in 
following the text. The major por- 
tion of the book consists of tables, but 
descriptive and explanatory sections 
are also available. Pertinent formu- 
las are presented and their uses are 
illustrated. 

One of the important features of 
the treatise is the presentation of 
each statistical quantity for the differ- 
ent years of the period. In this way 
one can see precisely how the quan- 
tity fluctuates during the period. It 
is not necessary to have an extensive 
knowledge of sampling theory to 
understand the fluctuation in such 
a case. In cases in which there is a 
trend, that trend is immediately 
evident. For example, the men enter- 
ing the College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts who presented any 
credits in high-school ancient lan- 
guage presented an average of 2.58 
units in 1928, 2.51 units in 1929, 2.56 
units in 1930, 2.52 units in 1931, 2.54 
units in 1932, 2.52 units in 1933, 
2.44 units in 1934, 2.36 units in 
1935, 2.34 units in 1936. For most of 
the other variables, however, there 
was no definite trend in the average. 

The report features the use of sub- 
groups. Thus the statistical quan- 
tities are computed for the different 
years for such groups as the men of 
the College of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, the women of the College of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, and 
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the students of the College of Engi- 
neering. These values, for a given 
year, are recorded in the same row 
so that comparison is readily made. 

As just stated, the treatise serves 
as a source book rather than as an 
exhaustive study of each variable. 
A number of conclusions, however, are 
drawn as to the general trend of the 
results. It may be said that the 
Michigan results are in general agree- 
ment with those found previously by 
investigators at other institutions. 
A fairly complete list of references to 
these other results is given, and 
references to those previous studies 
of the Office of Educational Investi- 
gations pertinent to the question 
are indicated. 

The theme of the book, from the 
standpoint of the interpretation of 
the results, is that correlations of the 
size obtained are useful in the group 
rather than in the individual sense. 
From the information obtained we are 
able to raise the level of the average 
of the group, but we must be most 
careful not to overemphasize the 
importance of the correlation if we 
are advising a student. Ifthe correla- 
tion between the predicting variable 
and the predicted variable is but .50, 
it is possible that a high score on the 
predicting variable may be followed 
by a low score on the predicted 
variable, or that a low score may be 
followed by a high score. This 
matter of the group interpretation 
rather than the individual interpreta- 
tion is also presented by H. C. Carver 
in the Preface to the monograph. 

The main purpose of the treatise 
is as a source book. It was designed 
and prepared primarily to make 
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available the results of the pre- 
liminary research which has been 
carried on by the Office of Educa- 
tional Investigations at the University 
of Michigan. 


A Term-Paper Project’ 


At the beginning of the fall semester 
of 1939 Robert H. Morrison, the 
assistant commissioner of education 
in charge of teacher training in New 
Jersey, suggested through the admin- 
istration of Paterson State Teachers 
College that the subject of the term 
paper might be investigated by the 
faculty. During his tenure as presi- 
dent of this teachers’ college he had 
been impressed by the number of 
term papers which students whom he 
met at interviews said they were 
required to write. He learned that 
some students had been assigned as 
many as six such papers in one 
semester. These papers, he found 
upon investigation, were superficial 
and not at all representative of what 
careful study and research might 
bring. He concluded that if a stu- 
dent had but one term paper to write 
each semester, he might do more 
careful study and make a more 
significant contribution to his back- 
ground than is possible under the usual 
setup. This suggestion, together with 
the other, was presented to the 
faculty, and the writer of this article 
was named chairman of a committee 
to devise a plan whereby the latter 
suggestion might be carried out. 

It seemed to the committee that 
the chief difficulties inherent in the 


’Reporred by Mark Karp, Instructor in English, 
New Jersey State Teachers, College, Patterson. 
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usual term-paper assignment are: 
the present pattern is unorganized; 
the student receives very little, if 
any, guidance in its preparation; the 
completed assignment is all too fre- 
quently a collection of excerpts from 
books of reference; and the assign- 
ment, being completed within a few 
days, permits no time for reflection 
and consideration. 

In order that the introduction to 
this new plan might be uniform, the 
chairman of the committee explained 
it in detail at an assembly of all the 
students and instructors who par- 
ticipated in the project. This pro- 
cedure, it was thought, would eliminate 
possible misunderstandings and a 
variety of interpretations which might 
have eventuated if individual in- 
structors had made the preliminary 
announcements. The Freshmen— 
because of the amount of writing 
they do in the English-composition 
course—and the Seniors who were 
out of the school in practice teaching 
were not included in the project. 

The remaining two hundred stu- 
dents were instructed to designate a 
field of work and an instructor in that 
field with whom to work. 

The committee recommended that 
uniform requirements as to neatness, 
form, and length be put into the 
hands of the students and the 
instructors. The members of the 
English department collaborated 
the preparation of “A Term Paper 
Manual,” in which they sought to 
present such information as_ they 
deemed pertinent to the fulfilling of 
the plan. 
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A first meeting was called by each 
instructor which was attended by all 
the students with whom he was to 
work. At this meeting the instructor 
discussed plans and made arrange- 
ments to meet each student later at 
their mutual convenience. At this and 
subsequent meetings the student was 
assisted in selecting the area and 
topic, in compiling a bibliography, 
in examining sources, and in solving 
such problems as arose during the 
writing of the paper. Each instructor 
had on the average ten students to 
work with. The Sophomores were 
required to write a paper of at least 
2,000 words; the Juniors, 2,500; and 
the Seniors, 3,000. 

Many instructors required that 
students report at various intervals 
in order that the developing paper 
might receive guidance at the various 
stages. 

A questionnaire regarding the term- 
paper project was filled in by each 
participating student. From the stu- 
dent returns and faculty discussions, 
the writer expresses in the questions 
which follow the problems and 
objections raised: 


1.What is the significance of term 
papers, and how important are they? 

2.How should term papers be evalu- 
ated—that is, with regard to subject- 
matter, form, and promptness of 
preparation? 

3. How can the writing of term papers 
be motivated? 

4. How should the term paper be credited? 

. Should term papers be filed, returned to 
the student, or destroyed by the 

instructor? 


wa 
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As parr of its program to develop 
closer cultural relationships with Latin 
America, Columbia University has 
issued information bulletins in Span- 
ish and Portuguese. While dealing 
chiefly with the educational oppor- 
tunities offered by Columbia, the 
bulletins are written 

in appreciation of the long and significant 
record of achievement of the South and 
Central American universities, the estab- 
lishment of which in some cases antedates 
that of any university in the United 
States and also in the hope that more can 
be done to bring an awareness of 
their educational offerings to potential 
American students. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has devised 
a Graduate Record Examination in 
co-operation with the graduate schools 
of four American universities. These 
examinations, originally prepared for 
the purpose of sampling a student’s 
organized knowledge with a view to 
determining his fitness for admission 
to graduate school, were given in 
1940 to Seniors and some _ lower- 
classmen in eleven colleges. For the 
undergraduate the results of a com- 
prehensive test, in which he can 
compare his equipment point by point 
with that of his fellows, have exten- 
sive possibilities. The purpose has 
been to provide a common standard 
against which the individual student 
may know his relative position in 
academic subjects in comparison with 
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students of his standing in many 
colleges, particularly in comparison 
with those whose interests and 
activities are similar to his own. 


A new policy governing admission 
to Columbia College, in which fitness 
to pursue college work rather than 
formal completion of specified units 
of preparatory study governs eligi- 
bility, will be instituted next fall. 
Under the new plan, admission to 
Columbia College is based upon the 
combined evidence of the following 
factors, no one of which is in itself 
the deciding factor: the candidate’s 
school record, his health record, a 
report from his headmaster or teachers 
concerning his personal qualities, a 
personal interview whenever possible, 
and an entrance test. In judging 
each application, substantial weight 
is given to such personal qualities as 
willingness to work, social adapta- 
bility, community spirit, honesty, 
manliness, and breadth of interests. 


The College of Arts and Sciences of 
Cornell University will inaugurate 
two changes in admission require- 
ments in September. The new rules 
provide that an applicant must have 
completed a secondary-school course 
giving satisfactory preparation for the 
work of the College. Instead of 
requiring a fixed number of units 
in certain specified subjects, it will 
now be possible for the candidate 
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to secure admission on any fifteen 
units, made up in the main of Eng- 
ligh, foreign language (ancient or 
modern), mathematics, science, and 
social studies (including history). 
Because the number of applicants 
usually exceeds the limited number 
admissible, a committee on admis- 
sions of the College of Arts and 
Sciences will select those to be 
admitted in any year after a com- 
parative study of the qualifications 
of each candidate. This will include 
not only a study of the formal 
preparation of the candidate, but 
also of evidence bearing on _ his 
character, seriousness of purpose, and 
fitness to undertake the work of the 
College. In order to have a common 
measuring stick of candidates apply- 
ing from different sections of the 
country and from different types of 
schools, the College will require all 
candidates to take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


Tue study of the relation of school 
and college started eight years ago by 
the Progressive Education Association 
will be finished in a few months. 
Under the chairmanship of Wilford 
M. Aikin, Ohio State University, a 
special commission has sponsored the 
study involving thirty secondary 
schools which have laid aside old 
curriculum patterns and introduced 
new ones with greater emphasis on 
individual development. The Com- 
mission has followed the graduates of 
these schools into college. A_ six- 
volume report on the findings of the 
study is in preparation. Curriculum 


changes in the thirty schools and the 
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success of five thousand of their 
graduates in colleges will be featured. 
According to Dr. Aikin, the following 
conclusions may already be drawn. 


1.A student’s success in college is not 
dependent upon his following a pre- 
scribed pattern of subjects or units 
in the secondary school. 

2. The work of the high school can be 
related much more significantly to each 
student’s interests and purposes. This 
is an advantage rather than a detriment 
to his own work in college. 

3. Freedom from prescribed college re- 
quirements has been a great challenge 
and stimulation to the participating 
schools. Without exception they say 
that it has resulted in the greatest 
period of educational growth in the 
school’s history. 


Tue Pennsylvania State College pro- 
gram of engineering defense training, 
the largest of its kind in the country, 
is now operating in fifty towns and 
cities of Pennsylvania and giving 
instruction to more than ten thousand 
men. All the classes are financed by 
the Federal government under a 
$9,000,000 nationwide program in 
which ninety engineering colleges are 
participating. Most of the colleges 
conduct classes only of their own 
campuses. The ten thousand enrollees 
represent about one-half of the men 
being trained by colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and about one-fifth of the 
total for the nation. Practically all 
the men enrolled are defense factory 
workers who are being “upgraded” 
by 24 courses to take over more 
responsible jobs. They work at their 
regular jobs during the day and 
attend classes three nights a week. 
A temporary staff of 300 part-time 
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instructors, the majority of whom are 
working engineers by day, are in 
charge of the Penn State classes, 
giving instruction in 22 different 
engineering subjects. In addition, 
part-time administrative heads have 
been hired for the 50 localities, and 
approximately 60 new clerical, super- 
visory, and administrative workers 
have been added to the College’s 
extension staff to handle extra duties 
connected with the emergency pro- 
gram. The most popular emergency 
course offered is engineering drafting, 
in which 3,292 are enrolled. Other 
courses with large enrollments include 
supervisory training, production engi- 
neering, physical testing of materials, 
fuel technology, and machine and 
tool design. The specific courses 
taught in the various towns are 
determined by the nature of the 
defense industries located there. 


Tue General Education Board has 
made a grant of $168,000 for the 
further development of the Saint 
Philip School of Nursing, the unit of 
the Medical College of Virginia sepa- 
rately organized for the education of 
Negro nurses. The grant will add 
and furnish approximately seventy- 
four rooms in the nurses’ residence, 
Saint Philip Hall, and it will 
substantially enlarge the library and 
teaching unit. The estimated cost 
of this part of the new development 
is $130,000. The grant also provides 
$38,000, over a six-year period, on a 
decreasing basis biennially for sub- 
stantially strengthening the teaching 
program, especially the clinical offer- 
ings. The Association of American 
Medical Colleges has accepted the 
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invitation of the College to hold its 
meeting in Richmond next October. 


Burter University has received 
a gift of $500,000 from the Christian 
Foundation for construction and 
maintenance of a new building for 
the College of Religion. 


Aw. ovrtstanpinc private library 
of American literature was presented 
to the Pennsylvania State College 
recently at ceremonies dedicating the 
College’s new $500,000 library build- 
ing. The gift library, which contains 
one of the best collections of reference 
material on early American literature 
in the country, was the donation of 
Fred Lewis Pattee, professor emeritus 
of American literature at Penn State. 
The new building, erected as part of 
the recent $5,000,000 program of the 
General State Authority, stands at 
the head of a new quadrangle. Seven 
floors of bookstacks provide space for 
the two hundred thousand volumes 
now on hand, and provision has been 
made for doubling this capacity in 
the future. In addition to three large 
reading rooms, the building contains 
a newspaper room, 60 private carrells, 
seminar rooms, faculty studies, rooms 
for special collections, and a micro- 
film and photostat room. The card- 
catalogue cases have a capacity of 
two million cards. 


The growing interest in art training 
in America’s public-school system has 
led the College of Architecture at 
Cornell to collaborate with other 
departments in two new courses of 
study for the training of teachers and 
supervisors of public-school art. The 
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new courses will go into effect with 
the opening of the 1941-42 academic 
year. The first, offered with the 
School of Education, is a five-year 
course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, designed to 
train students to become public- 
school art teachers and supervisors. 
Graduates of this course of study 
will be granted a certificate by the 
New York State Board of Education 
without further examination. The 
second, offered by the united efforts 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
the College of Architecture, and the 
Graduate School, is a six-year course 
of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, awarded at the 
end of four years, and to the degree of 
Master of Fine Arts, awarded upon 
completion of two additional years in 
the Graduate School. 


Tue teacher-education program of 
the College of the City of New York 
has been expanded recently. To the 
traditional methods of theoretical 
instruction in pedagogy and practice 
teaching has been added laboratory 
or field experience in techniques of 
guidance, testing, remedial instruc- 
tion, and guidance of maladjusted 


children. The field work in child- 
guidance procedures and _ testing 
methods is carried on under the 


auspices of the City College Educa- 
tional Clinic. More than fourteen 
hundred visits by students of educa- 
tion were made to observe some sixty 
special demonstrations prepared by 
the Clinic to show the latest methods 
of psychological testing of achieve- 
ment, intelligence, personality, and 
aptitude, and to illustrate specific 
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procedures in guiding children and 
parents and in correcting disabilities 
in school subjects. Special ‘‘confer- 
ence-demonstrations,” where a mem- 
ber of the clinic staff discusses the 
interpretation and utilization of the 
results of a school-wide group-testing 
program with the faculty at the 
school, were also arranged. Estab- 
lished in 1913, the clinic is one of the 
first guidance bureaus in the country. 


From the unusual will of the 
late Emil Bommer, Brooklyn manu- 
facturer, Dartmouth College has 
recently received a $500,000 endow- 
ment fund. The will stipulates that 
the fund must be used for the educa- 
tion of male students only. Other 
terms of the bequest state that it 
cannot be used for the “so-called 
dead languages” or for the main- 
tenance of competitive athletics. Mr. 
Bommer, who died in 1935, had 
no connection with Dartmouth, but 
became favorably impressed with the 
college when seeking a wholesome 
masculine institution to which to 
leave his residuary estate. 


Crark COLLEGE is moving to a new 
site near the University of Atlanta. 
It is building an administration build- 
ing, a  student-union and _ social 
building, and dormitories for men 
and women. The library resources 
of the University of Atlanta will be 
available for Clark College. For the 
construction of the new plant the 
following gifts have been obtained: 
$750,000 for the General Education 
Board, $100,000 from the Rosenwald 
Foundation, and $400,000 from Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Pheiffer, of New York. 
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Enrollments in 1941-42 
HE shadow of World War I 


is enveloping college admin- 

istrators this spring. Mem- 
ories of the effect of the draft in that 
war lead to the anticipation of similar 
happenings next fall. Presidents and 
deans are building budgets on the 
basis of a I0- to 20-per cent decrease 
in enrollment. 

These estimates are largely sub- 
jective. The figures of 1917-19, the 
number of students who this year are 
subject to the draft at the end of the 
college term, and the reports from 
high schools about the call of industry 
are thrown together in patterns which 
are in some cases fantastic. 

Few colleges and universities have 
sought to discover with any exactness 
just what the present student body 
expects to do next year. Yet allow- 
ing for uncertainty due to the draft 
and to spectacular wages that are 
paid by industry it is possible to get 
from the students a better estimate 
than opinions of administrators can 
provide alone. 

It is easy to address letters to all 
the student body shortly after they 
arrive home at the close of school, 
and from these get some indication 


of the trend toward college, industry, 
or the army. The amount of money 
involved for the college is sufficient to 
warrant the expense of a grass-roots 
survey. Salaries, equipment, main- 
tenance are all involved in next year’s 
budget. The overcautious may make 
cuts too deep, while the optimistic 
may find themselves faced with a 
deficit. The collection of all possible 
data, therefore, seems to be needed. 

In the midst of worry the fact 
remains, however, that during the 
roaring twenties and the black thirties 
the most stable source of budget 
income has been students’ fees which 
are more stable than income from 
endowment or state appropriations. 
When times are bad, children might 
as well go to college as stay at home. 
When times are good, jobs are more 
plentiful for students; but income is 
larger for fathers and the American 
people have such a strong belief in 
education that they often urge their 
children to go to school rather than 
take a job. 

With forces pressing in many 
directions, it is our judgment that 
enrollment in college will not be 
seriously affected generally throughout 
the nation. 


W. W. C. 
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A Wide Range of Information 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE 
SoctaL OrpeER, 4y Robert Lincoln Kelly. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1940. 
xi+380 pp. $2.50. 


The theme of this volume is expressed 
in the first sentence of the Preface, “‘it is 
the function of the colleges to promote 
the general welfare.” It is later stated to 
be to deal “‘with trends recently pointed 
out and generally accepted in the total 
life of the people, and . . . . to interpret 
the progress of the colleges in terms of 
those trends” (page 6). 

The twenty-four chapters take one 
from the “Mayflower” to the problems of 
the great depression. For the most part 
they constitute a running commentary on 
American higher education and the his- 
tory of the United States. The author 
does not limit his discussion to the col- 
leges, as indeed it would be difficult for 
him to do and range as widely as he 
attempts to do. With ease and frequency 
of transition the reader is taken from the 
college to the wider phases of higher 
education and back. 

Discussed among the major topics of 
immediate relation to the colleges are: 
colonial colleges, the early multiplication 
of colleges under missionary impetus, 
developments in higher education after 
the Civil War, the rise of associational 
agencies in the field of higher education, 
financial support, academic freedom and 
tenure, the junior college, college exper- 
imentation, the arts, improvement in 
college teaching, higher education and the 
church, higher education and the state. 

The volume might have been improved 
had it included a discussion of the effects 
of the World War on the college, the 
influence of athletics, and the relation to 
and influence of the economic order on 
the development of higher education. 
The discussion of the colleges and the 
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state has a defense bias which results in 
a lack of clarity concerning the funda- 
mental issues involved. 

Throughout the volume there is a 
tendency toward a lack of synthesis 
between apparently related materials. 
The whole presentation partakes some- 
what of the nature of an air-view histor- 
ical cinema in which certain features of 
the picture are identified always with the 
college. Contemporary relationships are 
sometimes pointed out, but sometimes 
left to be inferred. 

Textual amplification as well as the 
usefulness of the volume as a reference 
book would have been greatly enhanced 
by regular documentation of references 
instead of the mere listing of sources of 
information. 

The book contains a wide range of 
factual information, much of which is 
valuable to anyone interested in the 
history of American colleges, interspersed 
with considerable personal comment and 
opinion. The reader should pursue the 
text with discrimination and with the 
knowledge that the task of relative eval- 
uation of both the information and the 
opinion presented is left to him. Perhaps 
the high mark is reached by the author in 
the chapter on academic freedom and 
tenure, although the one on the arts is a 
close runner-up. 

R. A. Kent 
University of Louisville 


4 Skillful Portrait 


Epwin A. ALDERMAN: A Biocrapny, dy 
Dumas Malone. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, 1940. xi+ 


392 pp. $3.50. 


The South has been unfortunate in 
that education was inaugurated in this 
section on a private basis. The West was 
born with public education. Even to this 
day some prejudice toward public educa- 
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tion lingers south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

Edwin A. Alderman was more respon- 
sible than any other educational leader 
for the dissipation of the old idea that 
education should be reserved for the 
children of the privileged and for the 
widespread inculcation of public educa- 
tion as an instrument for democracy. 
Under Aycock, the greatest education 
governor in this region, who died with 
the word “education” on his lips, Alder- 
man with several other associates carried 
on the great crusade in North Carolina 
which lifted the North State from “a vale 
of humility between two mountains of 
conceit”’ to first place among the southern 
states in education, industry, and wealth. 

Mr. Malone’s book gives us a vivid 
account of Alderman as a great crusader 
not only in North Carolina but later for 
the Southland. As president successively 
of three of the greatest universities of the 
South, Alderman had a unique oppor- 
tunity to conduct such a crusade; further- 
more, he possessed platform talents 
likely unequaled by any of his contem- 
poraries. No address which has been 
made in the last twenty-five years in this 
country excels Alderman’s tribute to 
Woodrow Wilson. Its only fault is that 
it has no imperfection. After delivering 
this matchless eulogy, Alderman received 
innumerable letters, notable among which 
was one from Charles W. Eliot, who said 
that though he was not often given to 
tears he was driven to them several times 
as he read this address and this, too, 
when he was beyond the spell of Alder- 
man’s melodious voice and commanding 
presence. Alderman told the reviewer 
once that he required three months to 
write this tribute. 

This biography is not a mere catalogue 
of Alderman’s virtues and accomplish- 
ments, which were many and varied; it is 
realistic in presenting some of his weak- 
nesses of which a certain pardonable 
vanity might be mentioned. Because of 
his meticulous dress, his faultless manner, 
and his princely bearing, the students at 
the University of Virginia called him 
“Tony.” Of this, Alderman was so 
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delightfully unconscious that when he 
saw the letters TON Y on a rock on 
the campus he inquired why they had put 
“To New York” there. 

The life and character of Edwin A. 
Alderman can be understood only in the 
conditions and times in which he lived. 
These have been most faithfully portrayed 
by Mr. Malone, who had the advantage 
of being a member of the faculty at p 
University of Virginia in Alderman’s 
heyday. His relationships with other 
leaders of his day—including Woodrow 
Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Nicholas 
Murray Butler and, perhaps dearer to 
him than any others, Charles D. McI ver— 
are inspiring and illuminating. 

I regard Alderman as a powerful leader 
and a princely man and have experienced 
keen pleasure in this portrait of him 
which has been painted by one skilled in 
the art. 

Jno. J. TicERT 
University of Florida 


Mainly for the Layman 


THe University or Missouri: A CEen- 
TENNIAL History, by Jonas Viles and 
others. Columbia, Missouri: Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1939. 508 pp. 


This volume should rank high among 
the numerous histories of colleges and 
universities produced within the past five 
or six years in connection with the celebra- 
tion of their academic existence for a 
century or a significant fraction or mul- 
tiple thereof. The author of the larger 
portion of the text is Jonas Viles, who has 
most ably taught American history at the 
University of ieswal for some two score 
years. No one by either training or 
experience could have been better fitted 
to write such a book. 

This history is divided into the approx- 
imately equal periods of the old university 
and the modern university. After cov- 
ering the first period himself, Mr. Viles 
has turned to appropriate colleagues for 
a description of the differentiated activ- 
ities that have developed in divisions of 
the University under the new order, but 
throughout even the specialized material 
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it is evident that the entire work has been 
produced under his guidance. This has 
proved a most happy device, avoiding at 
once the lack of unity characteristic of 
“symposium” histories and the inad- 
equacy that appears in an account of 
widely separated fields by a single author. 
The chapters in the first part include 
the origin and setting of the institution, 
its start under the statesmanship of 
Rollins and the idealism and learning of 
Lathrop, the reverses during an era of 
sectionalism and sectarianism, the recov- 
ery in the administration of Lathrop’s 
able friend Hudson, the return of Lathrop 
with enlarged vision and power, succession 
to his work by the progressive Read, the 
long and variegated administration of 
S. S. Laws, and the rise of new standards 
under ages followed shortly by “the 
fire.” In the second part are described 
the history of the College of Arts and 
Science from the beginning of the Uni- 
versity, the evolution of the College of 
Agriculture at Columbia, the initiation 
and growth of the School of Business and 
Public Administration, the various stages 
of teacher training culminating in the 
School of Education, the checkered career 
of the College of Engineering, the devel- 
opment of graduate work into a separate 
school, the organization and services of 
the first American School of Journalism, 
the early establishment and the expanding 
functions of the Schools of Law and of 
Medicine, and the principles that should 
govern the future of the University. 
_ The book has been written mainly for 
the layman. It is interesting and without 
footnotes or reference to the sources, 
except in the body of the text. The chap- 
ters in the second part, as might be 
expected, are of various degrees of his- 
torical and literary merit, but, as a whole, 
they are worked out with care and 
accuracy. At times they tend toward 
dead-level detail, but all of them avoid 
the opposite fault of unsupported gen- 
eralization. Written by untrained his- 


torians, they can hardly compare with the 
presentations of the chief author in inter- 
— emphasis, clarity, and charm. 

is Chapter 1x, in particular, is a 
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masterpiece in both discrimination and 
style. 
FRANK P. GRAVES 
University of the State of New York 


A Welcome Book 


Susyect InpEx To Poetry, compiled and 
edited by Herbert Bruncken. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1940. 
xix+201 pp. $3.25. 


In the Preface to Subject Index to 
Poetry, Mr. Bruncken states succinctly 
his purposes in preparing the volume. He 
wishes to proffer assistance in the location 
of poetry concerned with specific sub- 
jects; in the location of a poem whose 
subject-matter is known to the searcher, 
but whose author, title, and first line are 
not; in the location of a poem a fragment 
of which is known by the searcher, but 
whose author, title, and first line are not. 

Mr. Bruncken candidly admits that he 
has selected for indexing chiefly what he 
calls the “more ‘folksy’” anthologies of 
verse rather than the “famous and 
authoritative collections.”’ His reason for 
this emphasis, which is not the usual one, 
is that he believes the chief public interest 
in poetry is for that which 1s “obvious in 
its emotional content and intellectually 
matter-of-fact” (page viii). 

Two hundred fifteen anthologies and 
collections of poetry have been indexed by 
Mr. Bruncken. The indexed books are 
listed; and the reader, having perhaps 
felt concern over the author’s acknowl- 
edged disregard of the “famous and 
acknowledged collections,” is immediately 
reassured. The indexed books, he discov- 
ers, also contain not a few of the poems 
to be found in these neglected er 
In addition to the list of anthologies 
inspected, and the Index itself, the 
volume contains an informative Preface 
and adequately illustrated directions for 
using the Index. The Index proper, 201 
pages in double column, is typograph- 
ically pleasant, alertly cross-referenced, 
and appears to be eminently and easily 
usable. 

The present reviewer welcomes the 
appearance of Subject Index to Poetry. He 
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feels that Mr. Bruncken has performed a 
distinctive service not only for the gen- 
eral reader but also for students of 
high-school and college levels, fo: speak- 
ers, for librarians, and for teachers who 
are constantly seeking poetry—as well as 
other types of literature, of course—with 
which to supplement and enrich the 
reading programs of their students. 
Howarp Francis SEELY 
Ohio State University 





A Questionnaire Study 


TEACHING OF SocrAL MEDICINE IN LIB- 
ERAL ARTS COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
sities, by Joseph Hirsh. Public 
Health Reports, Vol. 55, (November 8, 
1940), pp. 2041-60. No price. 


The author summarizes his question- 
naire study as follows: 


Two hundred and thirty accredited colleges 
and universities in the United States were 
canvassed to determine (1) the extent to 
which social medicine was being taught and 
(2) the content of courses offered in this field. 
One hundred and seventy-seven of these 
institutions replied; 139 reported one or more 
full courses or parts of courses; 36 reported 
no courses; and 2 stated that plans had been 
formulated to give such courses in the 1940-41 
school year. 

More than 87 percent of the full courses 
were offered in four major departments, 
biological sciences, physical education and 
hygiene, social work, and sociology; while 
94 percent of the parts of courses were 
offered in seven departments, i. e., the above- 
mentioned departments and economics, gov- 
ernment and political science, and psychology 
(page 2059). 

This summary is misleading because of 
the use of the term social medicine to 
include everything and anything in the 
curriculum bearing on public and per- 
sonal health. However, “social and eco- 
nomic problems affecting public and 
individual health,” “‘the costs of medical 
care,” and “health insurance” were the 
topics most frequently reported. As one 
would expect, these matters are discussed 
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in courses furnished by departments of 
social work, sociology, and political sci- 
ence, and such departments are usually 
present in institutions such as those 
questioned. One would hardly expect 
these special subjects to be offered as full, 
or even as parts of courses. 

J. F. Rocers, M.D. 

Consultant in Hygiene, 

United States Office of Education 


A Well-Balanced Book 


PsycHo.tocy 1n Epucation, dy Herbert 


Sorensen. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1940. xiv+489 pp. 
$2.75. 


President Sorenson has produced a 
well-balanced book which draws richly 
from modern and classical studies. It 
is balanced both in the variety of topics 
included and in a levelheaded weighing of 
controversial points so that the student 
will not be confused by undue emphasis 
on theories. 

A strong point of this book, to the 
reviewer, is the mental-hygienic emphasis 
throughout on the adjustment of the 
pupil. The book begins on this note 
and leaves efficiency in learning for the 
ending. The contents between are what 
would be expected in a modern book. 

It is intended for use in teacher-training 
courses; it should be a teachable book. 
Each chapter opens with directions for 
study, is well organized with boldface 
headings and subheadings, and closes 
with a summary, problems and exercises, 
and a brief list of readings. There is a 
score of simple charts, and a score of 
equally simple tables, also a glossary 
and a brief appendix on_ technical 
questions. 

The style is clear, interesting, dignified, 
and is further improved by an occasional 
touch of whimsey. The author is neither 
in favor of competitive high-school ath- 
letics, nor the mental discipline of the 
curriculum for which President Hutchins 
is battling, nor the blind following of a 
normal distribution in marking. 

Donatp L, Larrp 
Middle Haddam, Connecticut 
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Great Value for the Price 


Tue Liprary Key: An Arp 1n UsiING 
Booxs anp Lipraries, by Zaidee 
Brown. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1940. vi+IIo pp. $.70. 


This fourth edition is a better-than- 
ever form of “the old reliable” among 
helps for the consumer of library mate- 
oo The changes from the earlier edi- 
tions are limited to revising, extending, or 
adding bibliographies. Notable among 
the last is the one for the teachers of the 
future, especially the part on visual aids. 

The Key is intended for use by senior- 
high-school students, college students, 
and adults. It is easily usable as a text- 
book for instructing students on library 
utilization, either individually or in 
classes. The materials are well arranged 
for taking either the minimum essentials 
or full details as desired. The book can 
be used for any lecture, discussion-group, 
or reading course on library utilization, 
futile as most such courses alone always 
will be. It also has plenty of significant 
practice questions and exercises for stu- 
dents who really wish to learn how to 
make the library power work for them. 

On finding and effectively utilizing 
library materials in all areas, the present 
Key gives the greatest value st the 
money, known to the writer. 

CarRTER ALEXANDER 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Toward Integration 


By THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN 
[Continued from page 310] 


Another approach to purposeful 
study lies in the various forms of 
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guidance and advisory programs now 
being developed in the colleges. 
Guidance methods are used to help 
the student view his educational 
career in the light of its purposes and 
then plan his work from semester to 
semester within the framework of 
formulated purposes. With a pur- 
pose and a plan, the student should 
be able to integrate his studies into a 
meaningful program; the specific tasks 
he undertakes from time to time 
acquire meaning in relation to the 
purposes of college education. So 
important is the function of student 
purpose that some colleges are build- 
ing their entire program on student 
purposes. In such colleges as Ben- 
nington and Sarah Lawrence, one 
finds that the purposes and interests of 
the individual student constitute the 
starting point and the guidirg prin- 
ciple of his (or rather, her) cur- 
riculum. The pattern of integration 
varies with each individual, because 
each student pursues an individual 
program based on her own needs and 
purposes. A careful program of indi- 
vidual guidance is set up in order 
to help discover purposes, make 
plans, and evaluate plans in the light 
of purposes. 

By means of such administrative, 
curricular, and methodological changes 
as this article has briefly mentioned, 
the progressive colleges are paving the 
way for better integration in college 
studies than is possible under the 
traditional program. [Vol. XII, No. 6] 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Next Harvard,” by Archibald 

MacLeish, Atlantic, May, 1941. 

In answer to the question: ‘What is 
the future of privately controlled institu- 
tions in a world of rising taxes and dimin- 
ishing gifts?’ Mr. MacLeish concludes 
that the next period will —— be one 
of organization “‘within existing frontiers, 
rather than a period of extension of 
existing frontiers.” To contraction of 
income is added the menace of unsettled 
world conditions. 

John Harvard’s Harvard was “a stock- 

ade in the wilderness.” Then as the 
rowing country needed trained men, 
Reseerd established professional schools 
to train men to do and to train others 
to do. The present swing away from 
specialization is leading toward planned 
co-operation of experts from many de- 
partments—a period of integration. 

One of the results of co-operative 
attack upon problems is the discovery of 
a cure for pernicious anemia by a group 
of Harvard faculty men. Other interest- 
ing and productive achievements have 
come through the establishment of meth- 
ods of bringing back men actually in 
service for special graduate training and 
experimental practice. Gifts have been 
used for scholarships, for example, instead 
of being devoted entirely to the erection 
of buildings. Groups of faculty, in some 
cases of men in nonacademic positions, 
have been working together without the 
traditional strict regard for “depart- 
mental fences.”” Surveys made by the 
newly established Department of Indus- 
trial Research and the Fatigue Labora- 
tory have been made by experts from 
many fields. The Littauer Scholars study 
the “profession of government” in the 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion. (Again one is tempted to repeat 
new or recently established.) An additional 
tendency, “‘to recognize the function of 
the university in the modern world,” is 
borne out through these co-operative 
scholarship relationships. The Nieman 
Foundation scholars, men who have 
actually been working in their field— 
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journalism, spend their time in even 
se fields. 

For some years superintendents of 
schools had been “‘brought back”’ to the 
School of Education. The plan for train- 
ing secondary-school teachers not only 
to teach, but to teach something, also has 
been in operation for several years. 
Flexible funds not tied to departmental 
budgets make it possible to appoint men 
who may contribute to the life of the 
entire University in one or more fields. 

The library, and its need for funds in 
order that it may continue to live, grow, 
and serve “as a means by which books 
may be used,” is highly important. Mr. 
MacLeish is much concerned over the 
expense of the acquisitions without which 
no library can be kept alive because “‘civ- 
ilization is a spider that hangs itself from its 
pastonacontinuously lengthening thread.” 

Other pressing needs are for more of 
the fellowships and scholarships for boys 
from parts of the country away from the 
eastern preparatory-school group, and 
for more of the Houses which are doing 
much in this period of the integration and 
development of the next Harvard. 


“Education for College or for Life?” by 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, Harper’s Mag- 

azine, March, 1941. 

In 1932 the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association set out, under 
the direction of Wilford Aiken, ‘“‘to 
determine, within a large area of ref- 
erence, whether the graduates of good 
progressive schools that had ignored 
specific college-entrance requirements 
could do as well in college as boys and 
girls from traditional schools” (page 408). 

Funds were obtained from the Carnegie 
Foundation and from the General Edu- 
cation Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The two hundred fifty accredited 
colleges and universities of the country 
were persuaded to admit graduates of the 
Thirty Schools “‘on the basis of their 
achievements in a broad field and their 
scholastic aptitude or intelligence rating” 
(page 408). With certain reservations, 
the officials agreed. 
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From the progressive schools of the 
country, twelve public schools were 
selected, twelve private schools, and six 
university high schools. (A list of these 
co-operating schools is given in the 
unnumbered pages “Personal and Other- 
wise” at the end of the magazine.) 

At the end of three years, Ralph 
Tyler and his field staff began the 
follow-up study of those “guinea pigs,” 
the majority, who had concentrated in 
twenty-two institutions. Each graduate 
of an experimental school was matched 
carefully with a graduate of a traditional 
school. Periodic interviews and ques- 
tionnaires were used to discover “how the 
members of the two groups rated scholas- 
tically ... what part they played in 
college life, and . . . how definitely they 
were attaining their personal objectives.” 

The writer, a lay person, confesses 
herself “left rather breathless by the 
scope of the subject-matter offered.” She 
tells of the breaking down of the walls 
between departments, of experiments, 
trends, and guidance procedures. 

In spite of the change to the “reg- 
imented impersonal college world,” the 
students in the experimental group re- 
ceived slightly higher marks for their 
first three years of college work than did 
the control group in every subject but 
foreign languages. “Students who had 
gone to the six most _ experimental 
schools . . . did the best of all and led in 
every subject.” Students from the least 
experimental of the Thirty Schools 
differed little from the control group. 

The guinea pigs proved themselves 
competent to carry on independent work, 
to search for facts and to so opinions, 
and to make critical evaluations of them- 
selves and of their training. This section 
of the article is illustrated by cases and 
quotations. On the whole the adjustment 
to the formalities of college life seems to 
have been satisfactory despite the lack 
of experience in taking examinations. 
Both the extra-curricular activities and 
the personal aims and satisfactions—cri- 
teria of judging—show favorable rates. 

A summary of some of the changes and 
plans being made in colleges and univer- 
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sities in response to the findings of the 
Study and to earlier efforts to educate 
for life fills the last pages. The effect of 
the progressive schools’ experiments upon 
the teachers of young people appears to 
be stimulating. 


“Chapel Hill,” by David L. Cohn, The 

Atlantic, March, 1941. 

In ‘“‘an enlightened provincialism” the 
writer characterizes the University of 
North Carolina, past and present. He 
traces its history, briefly, and ideals, 
more fully, from the provision made in 
1776 for its founding to a discussion of 
its present problems and _ philosophies. 
“Liberalism . . . and the school are as 
inevitably associated in the Southern 
mind as are breakfast grits and bacon.” 
Its president and faculty—inevitably— 
have been criticized. 

Mr. Cohn, himself a Southerner, is 
aware of the problems of the liberal in 
the South against “forces of conservatism 
that make Calvin Coolidge look like a 
radical.” He concludes that “the Uni- 
versity, on the whole, is about as 
communist as the first Baptist Church of 
Chalk Level,” and that “if the University 
is liberal in any leftist sense of the word, 
it is liberal only by comparison with other 
Southern schools.” 

In the thoughtful discussion of the 
interaction of the dynamic liberalism of 
the University and the problems of the 
South (problems unfortunately not limited 
to any one section of the country) poverty 
is first considered. Poverty is reflected 
in the poor training of many of the stu- 
dents, yet the University has stimulated 
such interest throughout the state that 
towns have taxed themselves to raise the 
level of their high schools. Although 
lack of funds to attract and retain able 
faculty men is another problem, many 
nationally known men seem to value the 
quality of freedom at Chapel Hill more 
than the higher salaries they might 
have elsewhere. Their freedom to make 
candid, searching studies of conditions in 
the South accounts for many of the 
attacks by certain groups. On the other 
hand, the faculty are not forced to write. 
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